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Introduction 

This study was designed to give reliable estimates of the number of handi- 
capped people aged 16 and over, living in private households in Great Britain, 
and to examine what local authority health and welfare services were being made 
available to the handicapped aged 16 and over living in private households to 
assist them to overcome their disablement as far as possible. 

The first difficulty was to identify the impaired, and to assess, in the absence 
of accepted criteria, to what extent those with physical, mental or sensory 
impairments are handicapped. The first chapters of Part I of this report deal with 
the method used to classify the impaired by degree of handicap, and to estimate the 
numbers of people in Great Britain in the stated categories. 

Health and welfare services were interpreted rather widely, as we felt that 
no study of the handicapped would be complete without examining medical aid 
and advice, and, that while local welfare authorities can, and do, help in the 
provision of sheltered accommodation, and in adapting public and private hous- 
ing, it was necessary to consider the whole housing situation of the handicapped, 
a view in which we were encouraged by the (then) Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government. The study was also extended to cover employment. 

Having identified the impaired population, the main fields of interest seemed 
to be: 

(1) The cause of impairment, the extent to which impairment results in 
handicap as far as self-care is concerned, and the extent to which handi- 
capped and impaired people are helped by the various authorities 

(2) To what extent handicapped and impaired housewives can carry out 
their duties 

(3) Their housing conditions 

(4) The effect of handicap and impairment on ability to get suitable employ- 
ment 

and (5) the effect of handicap and impairment on social life and leisure activities. 

Each of these fields of interest would have justified a full-scale survey. Ob- 
taining a sample of impaired and handicapped people is such a strain on resources 
that it would be unreasonable to expect separate samples to be drawn. 

Thus this enquiry was designed to cover, a little further than was reasonably 
possible, all these interests. 

The report has, therefore, been produced in five separate sections, although 
inevitably some of these overlap. It is published in two volumes : 

Part I Handicapped and Impaired in Great Britain, covers cause of and 
degree of impairment or handicap, and help given by the various 
authorities, the disabled housewife, and the effect of handicap and 
impairment on social life and leisure. 

Part II Employment and Housing, covers the topics named. 
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Some of the data, too, could be analysed in several ways to disclose different 
aspects and the problem in writing this report has been to avoid producing a 
document so packed with statistics as to make it impossible to find what is import- 
ant. We have tried to concentrate on data which are essential and estimates which 
are reliable, rather than publish all the details, or pursue fascinating sidelines 
which have limited appeal. 

The interviewing was carried out from October, 1968 to February, 1969, and 
the data reported apply to that period. 

Definitions 

Throughout this volume, as in Part I, the terms ‘impairment’, ‘handicap’ 
and ‘disablement’ have been used. 

Impairment has been defined as lacking part or all of a limb, or having a 

defective limb, organ or mechanism of the body. 

Disablement has been defined as the loss or reduction of functional ability. 

Handicap has been defined as the disadvantage or restriction of activity caused 

by the disability, which is the condition that incapacitates. 

The whole of the sample are referred to as impaired persons. The impaired 
persons have been classified into categories of handicap. Full details of the method 
used for classifying into categories of handicap are given in Appendix A of this 
volume. However, the classification used can be summarized as : 

Categories 1-3 Very severely handicapped or in need of special 

care 

Categories 4,5 Severely handicapped 

Category 6 Appreciably handicapped 

Categories 7, 8a and 8b Minor or no handicap 
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A WORK, EDUCATION AND QUALIFICATIONS 

INTRODUCTION 

In this section we shall consider the effect of disability on education, academic 
qualifications and employment, all of which are obviously inter-related. 

The need for the special provision of education and employment for disabled 
persons has been recognized for some time. Employment services for the disabled, 
provided by the Department of Employment, are based on the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Acts of 1944 and 1958. Special provision is made in the 1944 
Education Act for handicapped children, by the Department of Education and 
Science in England, and in Scotland by the Secretary of State for Scotland. 
As from November, 1970, the responsibility for the special education of children 
in Wales was taken over by the Welsh Office. 

In this section the educational difficulties of impaired persons and their 
working status are examined. The special problems of those prevented from 
working because of disability are considered, as are both open and sheltered 
employment and the problems encountered by impaired workers. 

The Disabled Persons Employment Acts define a disabled person as one who 
“on account of injury, disease (including a physical or mental condition) or 
congenital deformity is substantially handicapped in obtaining or keeping 
employment or in undertaking work on his own account of a kind which, apart 
from that injury, disease or deformity would be suited to his age, experience or 
qualifications”. While our sample includes such persons it should be remembered 
that also included are those who have no difficulty in obtaining or keeping work, 
or doing the right sort of job, persons who are impaired but not disabled. Some 
of the impaired persons in the sample will have difficulties connected with work 
because of their disabilities while others will not. 

Estimates are given of the number of impaired workers in Great Britain, 
the number of impaired workers whose work capacity is limited in some way and 
the number of persons who are permanently disabled and unable to work again. 

1.0 EDUCATION AND QUALIFICATIONS 

As so many people in the sample are elderly and the statutory provision of 
education has changed more than once during this century it is necessary to relate 
the education impaired persons received to the provision that was then in force. 

Education in England and Wales and universities in Great Britain are the 
responsibility of the Secretary of State for Education and Science, except that 
as from November, 1970, the responsibility for special education for children in 
Wales was taken over by the Welsh Office. Public education in Scotland, other 
than the universities, is administered centrally by the Secretary of State for Scotland 
acting through the Scottish Education Department. 

The Elementary Education Act of 1870 accepted the principle of compulsory 
elementary education in England and Wales while in Scotland the Education 
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(Scotland) Act of 1872 provided compulsory education for all children between 
the ages of five and 13. The public provision of elementary education in Wales 
dates from 1889 and from 1902 in England. The Education (Scotland) Act of 
1901 raised the school leaving age to 14 but in England and Wales the school 
leaving age was not raised until 1918. In 1947, in England and Wales and Scotland 
the school leaving age wasincreasedtol5. 

Special educational treatment is provided for mentally and physically handi- 
capped children. The 1944 Education Act requires local education authorities to 
provide special educational treatment for mentally and physically handicapped 
children who need it. Local education authorities are also responsible for establish- 
ing which children are in need of special treatment. Local education authorities 
must provide special education for the following categories: blind, partially 
sighted, deaf, partially hearing, delicate, educationally subnormal, epileptic, 
maladjusted, physically handicapped and children suffering from speech dis- 
orders. As needs arise new types of schools may be established. Up to the present 
a statutory procedure has existed for classifying some children suffering from a 
disability of mind as unsuitable for education at school. However, the Education 
(Handicapped Children) Act, 1970, which will take effect from April, 1971, 
will bring excluded children back into the educational system and the respon- 
sibility for the education of mentally handicapped children will be transferred to 
local education authorities. While at present the school leaving age in ordinary 
schools is 15, it has been 16 in special schools for handicapped children since the 
1944 Act. However, not all handicapped children may need to attend special 
schools. As the majority of persons in the sample became impaired (but not 
necessarily handicapped or disabled) after leaving school very few have needed 
any special education. 


1.1 Age left school 

All informants were asked at which age they left school or completed their 
full-time education. Where an informant was educated by a private tutor, the age 
to which he or she received tuition is taken as the age at which full-time education 
was completed. 


The age at which men and women of different ages left school is shown in 
Table 1. The differences between men and women are not significant but, as one 
would expect, there are differences due to age. This is, of course, due to the fact 
that the statutory school leaving age has not remained constant (see paragraph 


Ninety-four persons in the sample have never been to school and 61 left 
school before the age of 10. Eleven persons are still at school and another 10 are 
at present receiving vocational training of some kind, details of which are given 
later. Almost a quarter have been educated up to the age of 15 years or older, 
but just over a quarter have not been educated beyond the age of 1 3 years. 

Of the 94 persons who have never been to school, 16 are aged between 16 and 
29, 23 between 30 and 49, 18 between 50 and 64, and 37 are aged 65 or older. 
The great majority of these persons never went to school because they were incap- 
able of being educated or were too ill to attend school. Sixteen young persons 
(aged between 16 and 29) have never been to school. Most of them are in need of 
special care. One or two answers given show only too clearly why formal education 
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TABLE 1 

of different ages left full-time education 



has not been possible. One mother said of her 17-year-old son “he has neither 
walked nor been to school”. A girl of 18 who has been paralysed since she was 
two years old has never been to school but has been taught to read and write by her 
family. Another girl, aged 20, was never able to go to school but is at present 
receiving some training at a centre for the mentally backward. 

In addition to the 94 persons who have received no schooling another 80 
have had their education broken or terminated by their disability, 12 of them being 
at present in need of special care. A few cases illustrate the problems involved. 
A woman of 71 said she left school when she was seven years old because of her 
heart condition. A haemophiliac of 54 said he left school at eight years old because 
“schools wouldn’t take a chance if we fell and hurt ourselves”, and so has had 
to teach himself. A mentally handicapped man, aged 28, went to a special school 
for six months but at eight years old was classed as ineducable and was then trans- 
ferred to a local authority centre for training. 

In addition to persons whose education was terminated when disablement 
began are those who had their schooling interrupted by disability. A man aged 
21 began school when he was four years old but was in hospital from the time he 
was eight until the age of 1 5 because of poliomyelitis, and then returned to school 
for another year. Another man, now aged 30, became ill at 12 years old with 
poliomyelitis. After two months in hospital he was transferred to another hospital 
with full-time teaching facilities. Eventually, he went to a hospital with part-time 
teaching facilities only, and finally returned home to be taught by a home teacher 
for one hour per day until he was 17 years old. He later went to night school to 
obtain his ‘O’ levels. 

From this we can see that severe disablement may terminate or interrupt 
education. We can expect this in turn to limit the chances of becoming qualified 
which will subsequently affect employment prospects. 


1.2 Qualifications 

All informants were asked whether they had any recognized certificates, 
qualifications or articles. The highest level at which they qualified was recorded. 
In addition, everybody was asked if they had completed a formal apprenticeship 
lasting at least three years in any trade or whether they had received any training 
or experience on the job, in the Forces or in a training centre for a skilled or 
semi-skilled trade. 

The highest qualification obtained by impaired men and women is shown in 
Table 2 and compared with the highest qualification of a general sample of persons. 

Seventy-one per cent of impaired men and 83 % of women have no formal 
qualifications, although 24% of men and 14% of women claim to be skilled by 
virtue of experience. Nearly half the impaired men and seven in 10 of the women 
have no qualifications, and do not regard themselves as skilled. 

We see that rather more of the general population have some qualifications or 
skills than impaired persons. Six in 10 impaired men and women have no quali- 
fications or skills compared with just under a half of the general population. 
This is likely, however, to be due to the age factor and not to impairment, as a 
high proportion of persons in the sample are elderly and have had fewer chances 
of gaining educational qualifications. 
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TABLE 2 

Highest qualification obtained by impaired men and women compared with the general population* 



Impaired persons 

General population 

Highest qualification 
obtained 

Men 

(JO 

Women 

(%) 

Men 

and 

women 

(%> 

Men 

(%) 

Women 

(%) 

Men 

and 

women 

(JO 

Degree 

Diploma/membership of 
professional body 
Minor professional (teachers/ 
nurses/HNC/HND, etc.) 

‘A’ level and equivalent 
‘O’ level and equivalent 
Minor technical (ONC/OND, City 
and Guilds, etc.) 

Commercial and RSA 
Served recognized apprenticeship 
Now serving recognized 
apprenticeship 
Skilled, not apprenticed 
No qualifications or skills 

2 

1 

1 

t 

2 

1 

4 

18 

24 

47 

1 

t 

3 

t 

2 

t 

5 

6 

14 

69 

1 

1 

2 

t 

2 

1 

4 

11 

18 

60 

2 

3 

1 

1 

8 

4 
7 

15 

2 

23 

34 

1 

1 

4 
1 
6 

1 

5 
5 

t 

18 

58 

1 

2 

3 

1 

7 

2 

6 

10 

1 

20 

47 

No. on which % based 

5,109 

7,448 

12,557$ 

9,310 

10,665 

19,975 


* Amelia I. Harris, Labour Mobility in Great Britain, 1953-1963, Table 84. 
tLess than 0-5%. 

^Excludes 181 not answering. 


TABLE 3 

Highest qualification obtained by impaired men of different ages compared with the highest 
qualification obtained by men of different ages in the general population 


Men aged 


Highest 



50-64 

65-74 

75 and 


qualification 

obtained 













Impaired 

Gen. 

Impaired 

Gen. 

Impaired 

Gen. 

Impaired 

Gen. 




persons 


persons 

pop. 

persons 

P?P- 




(%) 

(%> 

(%) 

(%)' 

(%) 

(%) 





Degree 

Diploma/membership 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

of professional body 
Minor professional 

1 

2 






2 

2 

1 

(teachers/nurses/ 











HNC/HND, etc.) 

1 










equivalent 

1 

4 









equivalent 

6 

16 

4 








(ONC/OND, City 












2 

7 









Commercial and RSA 
Served (or now serv- 

5 

6 

4 

8 







ing) recognized 
apprenticeship 

to 

16 

18 

15 

18 

19 

18 

19 

20 

22 

apprenticed 

20 

14 

27 

27 

26 

29 

21 

24 

24 

24 

No qualifications or 
skills 

53 

32 

40 

30 

43 

34 

51 

42 

49 

45 

No. on which %basec 

208 

2,177 

816 

3,458 

1,662 

2,307 

1,477 

777 

1,007 

355 


*Less than 0-5%. 
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We now look at the qualifications of impaired men and women of different 
ages and the qualifications of men and women of different ages in the general 
population. d From Table 3 we see that whereas half the impaired men aged 
between 16 and 29 have no qualifications or skills, only about a third of men in 
this age group in the general population are unqualified or unskilled Four in 
10 impaired men aged 30 to 49 are unqualified or unskilled compared with three 
in 10 men in this age group in the general population. For the 75-year-olds and 
° V j r , tll n ere * S 3 muc * 1 sma I ier difference, 49% of impaired men are unqualified 
and 45 % of men in the general population. 


TABLE 4 

Highest qualification obtained by impaired women of different ages compared with the highest 
qualification obtained by women of different ages in the general population 


Women aged 


Highest 

qualification 

obtained 

16- 

9 

30-49 

50-64 

65-74 

75 and 

over 

Impaired 

persons 

(%) 

Gen. 

pop. 

(%) 

Impaired 

persons 

(%) 

Gen. 

Impaired 

persons 

(%) 

Gen. 

pop. 

(%) 

Impaired 

persons 

(%) 

Gen. 

pop. 

(%) 

Impaired 

persons 

(%) 

Gen. 

pop. 

(%) 

Degree 

Diploma/membership 
ofprofessional body 
Minorprofessional 
(teachers/nurses/ 
HNC/HND, etc.) 

‘A’ level and 
equivalent 
4 O’ level and 
equivalent 
Minor technical 
(ONC/OND, City 
and Guilds, etc.) 
Commercial and RSA 
Served (or now serv- 
ing) recognized 
apprenticeship 
Skilled, not 
apprenticed 
No qualifications or 
skills 

1 

1 

2 

6 

8 

3 

13 

66 

1 

5 

2 

14 

2 

8 

4 

17 

46 

1 

1 

4 
1 

5 

7 

3 

19 

59 

1 

1 

5 

6 

1 

7 

5 

20 

54 

1 

3 

3 

5 

5 

15 

67 

1 

3 

2 

4 

7 

18 

64 

1 

3 

1 

6 

5 

13 

70 

4 

1 

2 

8 

15 

69 

1 

3 

3 

7 

14 

71 

1 

3 

1 

10 

16 

68 

No. on which % based 

161 

2,284 

704 

3,703 

1,794 

2,572 

2,319 

1,188 

2,591 

694 


♦Less than 0-5 %. 


We have already seen that a higher proportion of women are unqualified than 
men, both impaired women and women in the general population. As with 
men a much higher proportion of young impaired women (aged between 16 
and 29) are unqualified than women in this age group in the general population, 
66% compared with 46%, see Table 4. For the other age groups there is very 
little difference in the proportions of unqualified impaired women and un- 
qualified women in the general population. 

The highest qualification obtained by impaired men and women in different 
age groups is compared with the highest qualification obtained by men and women 
in the general population in Table 5. 

Thus, as we would expect, the difference between the proportions of elderly 
impaired persons and elderly persons in the general population who are unquali- 
fied is much smaller than the difference between the proportions of young im- 
paired persons and young persons in the general population who are unqualified. 


t Amelia I. Harris , Labour Mobility in Great Britain, 1953-1963. 
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The majority of elderly impaired persons were impaired after leaving school 
and so their education was unaffected. Some young impaired persons have never 
been to school, others have had their education broken or terminated by disable- 
ment and so have had fewer chances of becoming qualified or skilled. Thus more 
of the general population are shown to have some qualifications or skills than 
impaired persons (see Table 2) because a high proportion of impaired persons 
in the sample are elderly and have had fewer chances of obtaining educational 
qualifications or skills. However, when considering young impaired persons 
it is true to say that a higher proportion of them are unqualified than young persons 
in the general population. 


TABLES . 

I richest qualification obtained by impaired men and women of different ages compared with the 
highest qualification obtained hy men and women of different ages in the general population 



Men and women aged 


Highest 

qualification 

obtained 

16-29 

30-49 

50-64 

65-74 

75 and 


Impaired 

persons 

(%) 

Gen. 

pop. 

(%) 

Impaired 

persons 

(%) 

Gen. 

Impaired 

persons 

(%) 

Gen. 

pop. 

(%) 

Impaired 

persons 

(7.) 

Gen. 

pop. 

(%) 

Impaired 

persons 

(%) 

Gen. 

pop. 

(%) 

Degree 

Diploma/membership 
of professional body 
Minor professional 
(teachers/nurses/ 
HNC/HND,etc.) 

‘A’ level and 
equivalent 
‘O’ level and 
equivalent 
Minor technical 
(ONC/OND, City 
and Guilds, etc.) 
Commercial and RSA 
Served (or now serv- 
ing) recognized 
apprenticeship 
Skilled, not 
apprenticed 
No qualifications or 
skills 

1 

1 

1 

6 

7 

7 

17 

58 

1 

4 

3 

15 

4 
7 

10 

16 
39 

1 

3 

4 

1 

5 

11 

23 

50 

2 

2 

4 

1 

6 

2 

7 

10 

24 

42 

1 

2 

3 

5 

11 

20 

56 

1 

2 

3 

1 

6 

13 

23 

50 

2 

2 

1 

6 

10 

16 

63 

1 

2 

2 

4 

12 

19 

58 

1 

3 

1 

2 

10 

17 

65 

2 

1 

2 

13 

19 

60 

No. on which % based 

369 

4,461 

1,520 

7,161 

3,456 

4,879 

3,796 

1,965 

3,597 

1,049 


*Less than 0-5%. 


The proportions qualified vary in the different regions as can be seen from 
Table 6. Greater London, Scotland, the South East and the South West have 
the lowest proportions of persons with no qualifications, while East .Anglia, 
Wales and the East Midland have the highest proportions of non-qualified and 
non-skilled persons. 

1.3 Vocational training 

Provision of vocational training for disabled persons over school leaving 
age who need training to enable them to undertake suitable employment is the 
responsibility of the Department of Employment under the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Acts. 

Courses are available in a variety of trades. Training is provided, free of charge, 
at 45 Government Training Centres, at technical and commercial colleges, and 
employers’ establishments. Residential training is available at four residential 
training colleges for the disabled run by voluntary organizations who are given 
financial aid by the Department of Employment. 
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Ten persons in the sample, nine men and one woman are receiving some form 
of training of this kind. 

Five of these trainees, two suffering from poliomyelitis, one each from 
arthritis, angina, and an injured hand, are receving clerical training A boy 
aged 17, is being trained as a telephonist at a Training Centre for the Blind and 
a 35-year-old man with a deformed hand is being trained as a lathe operator at a 
Government Training Centre. Training in hairdressing is being given to a 50-year- 
old man suffering from diabetes and a 34-year-old man is being trained as a 
painter and decorator. A 16-year-old mentally subnormal boy is being given 
training in woodwork at a Vocational Training Centre for the Mentally Handi- 
capped. 

2.0 WORKING STATUS 

Eleven impaired persons are still at school and another 10 are receiving some 
form of vocational training and have therefore been excluded from any further 
analysis relating to work. All other persons have been classified into one of the 
following seven categories defined below. 


2.1 Definition of working status 

As different questions were asked of persons of different working status it is 
necessary to distinguish the separate groups which are then analysed individually. 

1. Workers 

This includes all persons doing any work, for any number of hours, 
for which they are paid, other than in an occupational centre. 

2. Attending an occupation centre 

Included here are persons attending occupation centres where they are 
able to supplement their social security income by earning up to £2 per 
week. 


3. Unemployed 

Unemployed persons are those who have no job at present but are 
seeking one. 

4. Temporarily off sick or disabled 

This includes persons who know they will be returning to work 
presently and those who do not know whether they are permanently or 
temporarily disabled. 


5. Housewife * 

Housewives are here defined as persons who are not part of the labour 
force and are not at present seeking employment. 


6. Retired 

This includes men aged 65 and over and women aged 60 and over who 
are no longer part of the labour force, including women who became 


* This definition differs from the one 
housewife is defined as the person 
whatever else he or she does. 


used in the section on the impaired housewife where a 
who does most of the household chores, regardless ot 
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housewives only on retirement and persons who were permanently 
disabled and unable to work again but are now over retirement age 
Men who retired before the statutory retirement age for reasons not 
connected with their disability are considered as retired. 

7. Permanently disabled and unable to work again 

This only applies to those below retirement age, who are, because 
of their disability, prevented from working, but it seems likely that some 
persons, particularly those who are near retirement age, have not been 
able to get jobs and so consider themselves permanently disabled and 
unable to work again. 


2.2 Age and sex 

Table 7 shows the working status, as proportions, of men and women in 
different age groups. The differences between men and women are to be expected ■ 
almost a third of impaired men are working compared with just under one in 10 
women but over half the impaired women are housewives. Just over half the 
unemployed men are aged between 50 and 64 and four out of five men who are 
permanently disabled and unable to work are in this age group. Three men, 
all under retirement age, have given up their jobs and assumed the role of 
housewife. Fifty-five persons are attending an occupation centre where they are 
able to supplement their social security income by earning up to £2 per week 
The majority of these (32 persons) are aged between 16 and 29. One in 10 of all 
unpaired persons is permanently disabled and unable to work again a third are 
retired, a third are housewives and only one in five is working 


2.3 Degree of handicap 

■ T 0 kf e „ xpe< ? ts degree of handicap to have an effect on working ability. As shown 
in Table 8 nobody in categories 1 and 2 is working; they are either retired house- 
wives or permanently disabled and unable to work. Eight persons in category 3 
are working. It might appear improbable that anyone who needs special care is 
able to work. However, if one remembers that anyone who needs help getting in 
and out of a chair or wheelchair is, by our definition, in need of special care 
then one can see that being chairfast need not prevent one from working. 

As one expects the proportion of persons who are working increases as 
degree of handicap becomes less. Only 1 % of persons in category 3 are working, 
/ of category 5, 17 % of category 7, 21 % of category 8a and 32 % of category 8b 
the proportion of persons permanently disabled and unable to work does not 
vary as much as might be expected between degrees of handicap. This is because 
the ettect of degree of handicap on working status is obscured by the large number 
of retired persons and housewives in the sample, 4,306 and 4,202 respectively If 
however, working status is proportioned, for persons with varying degrees of 
handicap, excluding retired persons and housewives, as in Table 9, the effect of 
degree of handicap is much greater. We then see that 85% of persons needing 
special care are permanently disabled and unable to work again, or have neve? 
nerfo^ 6 ° ^ 6 % are working. In category 4 about three in four 

with ^ are unable j. 0 w< * k a 8 am and one in 10 is working. Just over half of those 
with a minor handicap (category 7) and those with a non-motor impairment 
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+ ^precisely! PerS °” S ^ SCh ° 01 ” KC ° MnS training and 58 persons not answerin S but includes 467 persons in categories 4 to 8 who cannot be classified 





(category 8a) are working and almost three in 10 of them are unable to work again, i 
Three in four of those with a motor impairment (category 8b) are working and 1 
only about one in 10 is unable to work again. There is no great variation in the i 
proportions who are off sick or unemployed in the different categories. Just over 1 
half the impaired potential labour force (retired persons and housewives are 1 
excluded) are working. Three in 10 are not able to work again, about one in 10 j 
is off sick temporarily, one in 20 is unemployed and one in 100 is attending an 1 
occupation centre. J 


2.4 Regional variation 

Table 10 shows the working status of impaired persons in the standard regions 
of England, and Wales and Scotland. 

The regional variation is small. A slightly higher proportion of impaired 
persons are working in the South East, Greater London and the East Midland 
than m Wales, the South West and Yorkshire and Humberside. The unemploy- 
ment level of impaired persons is highest in the Northern region (4 %) compared 
with only half this proportion in Great Britain. The Northern region has the 
highest proportion of housewives (37 %) and the lowest proportion of retired 
persons (26 %) of any region. 

. TabIe 1 1 shows th£; regional variation in working status of impaired persons 
m the labour force, that is with retired persons and housewives excluded. 

The South Eastern region, Greater London and East Anglia have the highest 
proportions of their labour forces working, just over three in five, and the lowest 
proportions who are permanently disabled and unable to work again, about one 
in five. In Wales only just over two in five of the labour force are working and 
as many as two in five are permanently disabled and unable to work again. It 
may be that in the regions where unemployment is highest, Yorkshire and 
Humberside, the North Western region, Wales, Scotland, the Northern region 
and the West Midland, the proportions of persons who are permanently disabled 
and unable to work again are high because when persons nearing retirement age 
lose their jobs, there is no other work to be found and so they regard themselves 
as permanently disabled and unable to work again. 


2.5 Qualifications 

Working status and qualifications are shown in Table 12. 

Almost all those attending occupation centres have no qualifications or skills. 
While only four in 10 workers have no qualifications or skills as many as seven in 
10 housewives are unqualified. Rather more unemployed persons, proportion- 
ately, are unqualified than are workers. Four in 10 persons who are permanently 
disabled and unable to work again have some qualifications or skills which 
they are unable, probably ever again, to use. 


3.0 THE LABOUR FORCE 

We have estimated that in Great Britain there are 697,000 impaired men and 
women in the labour force, 554,000 of whom are actually working. The estimate 
of 697,000 persons includes persons who are unemployed and those who are off 
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TABLE 12 

Working status and highest qualification obtained by impaired persons 




r 


r^nnn : s,cknsss * The estimated number of persons in the labour force 
506,000 of whom are men and 191,000 of whom are women, includes all workers 
regardless of the number of hours worked. 

It has been recognized for some time that disabled workers have special needs 
and require special facilities. Services for the disabled worker are based on the 
Disabled Persons (Employment) Acts of 1944 and 1958, making provision for 
ezampie for the Disabled Persons’ Register and the 3 % quota system of employ- 
mg disabled persons which will be discussed later. Sheltered employment is 
provided for those too severely disabled to be employed in open employment 
and training facilities and rehabilitation units are also provided for the disabled 
worker. 

We shall now examine the situation of the workers in the sample and their 
problems and difficulties. This chapter on the labour force includes persons 
currently employed m both sheltered and open employment, persons attending 
occupation centres where they are able to supplement their social security income 
by earning up to £2 per week, the unemployed and those off sick temporarily 
Unemployed persons were asked about their last job. The term ‘workers’ will be 
used for convenience to cover all these groups. 

3.1 Occupational status 

. Just over a d® 1 of impaired workers are skilled manual workers a fifth are 
junior non-manual workers and another fifth are semi-skilled manual workers or 
agricultural workers. Just over a tenth are employers and managers and 2% are 
professional workers. /0 

Table 13 shows the regional variation in the occupational status of impaired 
workers and compares the occupational status of impaired workers with that of 
the general population of economically active persons. The occupational status of 
impaired workers is, m fact, not very different from that of the general population 
of workers in Great Britain, in the regions of England, in Wales or in Scotland 
although a higher proportion of impaired workers are semi-skilled or unskilled 
than workers in the general population. Most of the workers in the sample became 
impaired after leaving school or after qualifying and after they had settled in a job. 
Therefore, m the mam, disability has not affected occupational status, although 
as will be seen in the chapter on those who are unable to work, about one in 10 
ol all impaired persons has had to give up work completely or has never been 
able to work because of disability. 

There is however, a regional variation in the occupational status of impaired 
workers and workers in the general population. Wales, the South Western region 
and East Anglia have the highest proportions of impaired employers and 
managers. In Greater London there is a much higher proportion of impaired 

SSXEgSS" <*» *- - -> — - a 

3.2 Qualifications 

° f aI1 workers have no qualifications or skills, a quarter 
claim to be skilled by virtue of experience or training on the job 14 V have 
served a recognized apprenticeship and 16 % have some formal qualifications. 

•Persons attending occupation centres have been excluded from this estimate. ~ 
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The occupational status of Unpaired persons .ho are .pricing, off sich temporal or — ed, regions o, Eng, and, and Waies and Sctiaud -pared with — * active persons in the 


Occupational status 


Northern 
Impaired Gen. 
persons pop. 
(%) (%) 


employees 

Intermediate — non-manual workers 
Junior non-manual workers 
Personal service workers 
Foremen and supervisors — manual 
Skilled manual workers 
Semi-skilled manual workers and agricultural 
workers 

Unskilled manual workers 
Members of Armed Forces 
Inadequately described 

No. on which % basedf 


Yorkshire 

and 

Humberside 
Impaired Gen. 
persons pop. 
(%) (%) 


North Western 
Impaired Gen. 
persons pop. 
(%) (°/o) 


II 


East Midland 
Impaired Gen. 
persons pop. 
(%) (%) 


West Midland 
Impaired Gen. 
persons pop. 
(%) (%> 


East Anglia 
Impaired Gen. 
persons pop. 
(%) (%> 


South Eastern 
(excluding 
Greater London) 
Impaired Gen. 
persons pop. 

(%) ( 7 .) 


London 
Impaired Gen. 
persons pop. 
(%) (%) 


14 


14 


11 


12 


464 4 , 079,44 


South Western 
Impaired Gen. 
persons pop. 
(%) (%) 


201 1 , 588,77 


England 

Impaired Gen. 
persons pop. 

(%) (%> 


Wales 

Impaired Gen. 
persons pop. 
(%) (%) 


Scotland 
Impaired Gen. 
persons pop. 
(%) (%) 


2,519 21 , 365,40 140 1 , 147,90 256 2 , 343,20 


Great Britain 
Impaired Gen. 
persons pop. 
(%) (%) 


2,915 24 , 856,50 





It would be expected that qualifications and occupational status will he 

S “d d ot e ^' e f 14) ; Wh, ' e Profesi0na ' workers afe a un S q :'!!fied 
as many as 65 V £ f mtermedla , te non-manual workers are unqualified, 

^ n0 qU “°“ S OT skiIls “ d 

traMn ^ P f55 S °7n7fh ^Idng, “ pnempl °y ed with some qualifications or 

anv m.flJW- f * lm P aired >bour force) were asked whether they are using 
any qualifications or training in their present job. Thirty-eight per cent are not 
using any of their qualifications or skills and another 18 % who are at the moment 
u«ng them quaMcations have at some time had a job where none “r 
qualifications or training was being used. 

h( ,„ Tte ^ ea f ns wh y qualifications are not at present being used (or have not 
been used at some time m the past) are given in Table 15. 

„ TABLE 15 

rhe reasons for taking a job where qualifications 
or training are (were) not used 


Reason 

% 

Because of disability 

42 

Unable to get a skilled job 
Due to the War 

21 

Dying trade 


More money 


Preferred it to training 

17 

Other answers 

9 

No. on which % based 

772* 


*Percentages add to more than 100 as more 
than one reason may be given. 

. . Ju , st °™r four in 10 persons say their disability has forced them to take a 
job where their qualifications or skills are or were not used. One in five says he or 
she was unable to get a skilled job. Other factors mentioned are dying trades 
more money to be earned in unskilled jobs, a dislike of training, and the necessity 
of taking an unskilled job during the War. necessity 

3.3 Number of hours worked 

The number of hours worked is the usual number of hours worked and naid 
TaWeTb r 18 r IUded u L ““* h ° UrS “ d * C paid for 
men and women “ ° f ^ " by «nd — 

oni^v^f iT 0Ver half the i WOmea are working less than 35 hours per week 
only 7 / 0 of the men are working this number of hours per week. Twenty per 
cent of men work 50 or more hours per week. Thirty-five per cent of wonLi 
work 40 or more hours per week, but only 4 % work 50 or more hours per week 

JmXwdw™ b ° Ur Sh ° WS that ° nIy 1 % ° f ' employed men and 27 % of 

employed women work less than 30 hours per week. However, the proportions 

™ paired pers °” s working less than 30 hours per week are 6% for men and 
43 % for women Thus, impaired workers are more likely to work shorter hours 
than persons in the general population. 
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with only 1 6 % of single worn™ p„„,„ “ JU 1 urs P er week compared 

work 45 hours pe/week OTmore^y^fm^^aT 0111611 ttan siag,e or wid ° «ed 
single and widowed women ^ WOmen com P ared with 8 % of 

off Iktoporarhy “mpfoyS anTonW u 1 and 2 working, 

number of hours per week worked^/ persons with varu° DS T 3 ' The 

is shown in Table 17. P ^ varying degrees of handicap 


The number of hours per week worked by Sn^whh varying degrees of handicap 


No. of hours 
per week 


Category of handicap 


3-5 

(%) 


Depends 

Less than 10 hours 
10-14 hours 
15-19 hours 

20-24 hours 5 

25-29 hours 4 

30-34 hours f. 

35-39 hours 1 ? 

40-44 hours 31 

45-49 hours 7 

50-59 hours 9 

60 hours and over g 


No. on which % based 1 61 


6 

(%) 

1 

6 

2 

4 

6 

3 

3 

12 

39 

10 


7 

(%) 


1 

5 

2 

5 

6 
2 
3 

13 

41 


552 


non-motor 

(%) 


2 

2 

1 

3 

5 

3 

4 
10 
44 
11 


8 b All 

motor categories 

(%) (%) 


2 

3 

2 

2 

5 

3 

3 

12 

41 

10 

10 

7 

776 


2 

4 
2 
3 

5 

3 

4 
12 
42 


2,887* 


•Includes 194 persons in categories 4 to 8 who cannot be classified precisely. 

One man, needing special care, is working more than an i, 
he is a professional man. He is confined to hIuh” 6d llours per week; 
research work at 10 p.m. when his attendant ™,tYv ? nd has to finisl1 tis 

severe disability need not prevent someone ft t0 . bed - This illustrates that 
and working conditions are available. White ‘ f th ® necessaI T M P 

less than 30 hours per week, as manv as 27 V of £ * • paired P^ons work 
this number of hours. Similarly o“y 53 V nfol™ “ Categories 3 t0 5 work 
or more hours per week 

8a and 8b. out /u /° of persons m categories 

Occupational status is, however likelv <•<-» im-. 
the number of hours worked than degree of herd “ eV ~ greater effec t on 
employers, managers and professional worfarswoS or h ^ A fifth ° f 
compared with only 7 % of all workers. In contrast, ^ver hal^th^personafsendce 
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'TABLE 18 

Number of hour, per week worked by persons of different occupational status 



hours per week compared with Jess tha?, a thTd T W °? between 40 and 44 
professional workers and intermediate non i° f em P Io y ers ’ managers and 

to p™, of different „p„ ' „ ,a£,ZSS?S ‘" ““ * """ 

"““-"i eSs— 


Occupational status 

/o of workers 
affected in 
no. of hours 
can work 

E TOrte S ' m “ agers and Professional 

Tnn1^ ediate non -manual workers 
Junior non-manual workers 
personal service workers 

sSSSS--* 1 
c s:K rt r al workers and agri - 

Unskilled manual workers 

47 

42 

44 

53 

41 

42 

43 
46 

All workers 

44 


No. on 
which % 
based 


cAuuaes 2 members of An 
inadequately described. 


368 

135 

573 

133 

114 

587 

576 

341 


2,827* 


hour^the^can^work^s atT^t ?h T' Se ™ Ce workers 

seen ttat 

is shown in Table 20^ ° f handlca P on the number of hours that can be worked 




Category of 
handicap 

. % of persons affected 
in no. of hours worked 

No. on which 
% based 

3-5 

6 

7 

8a non-motor 

8 b motor 

68 

50 

51 
42 
33 

158 

411 

549 

798 

766 

All categories 

44 

2,875* 


“ <**«" 4 >0 8 who cannot be 
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Almost seven in 10 severely 

trTntpe" 

ment. 

employment. 

TABLE 21 

Employers of impaired persons 


Employer 

% 

Open employment: 
Self-employed 
Civil service 
Local authority 
Nationalized industry 
Private company 
Sheltered employment: 
Remploy 

Sheltered workshop 
Blind association 
Voluntary association 
Occupation centre 

51 

9 >96 
11 
62 J 

1 

2 

No. on which % based 

\ 2,940 

*Less than 0-5%. 


The great majority (96%) of ^L^shetetd employment andlnother 53 
Almost one in 10 impaired workers is “ of handicap are shown in 


IjSrsassas — - “ - 

Table 22. 


TABLE 22 

Employers of persons with varying degrees of handicap 


Employer 1 

35 1 

it 

I M3 ^ 

ategory oi 
7 

(%) 

8a non- 
motor 
(%) 

8b 

motor 

(%> 

All 

categories 

(%) 

Self-employed 
Civil service 
Local authority 
Nationalized industry 
Private company 
Sheltered employment ana 
occupation centres 

No. on which % based 

♦Includes 196 persons in ca 

14 

4 

7 

8 
58 

9 

10 

5 

10 

11 

58 

6 

8 

a 

15 

60 

4 

9 

5 

7 

11 

64 

4 

9 

10 
11 
61 

3 

5 

9 

11 

62 

4 

168 

419 

558 

818 

780 | 2,939* 

egories 4 

o 8 who cannot be classified precisely. 
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and another two are woridngPffi OCCUpation cen ‘res 
m categories 3 to 5 are working in sheltered emnln ° per cent of persons 
centres, but only 6% in category 6 4 V Tnc^Ty occapad °n 

8b. It is worth noting, however, that sheltered em i ? ^ 3 % in caf egory 

persons who have no difficulty with self-care w h 0 f m f 1 , ntm ^ beneCessaryfor 

prevent them from taking care of themselve?h m WM T d,sability does not 

to compete for work in open employment and to h^n ' “ makes i{ diffic ult 
employment is necessary P Y nt and ’ be able to work at all, sheltered 

in any other category. Tbis^problbly berauseffie 3 5 7 self ‘™ pl °yed than 

srsri" ■« 

3.5 Choice of jobs if a change is required 

experience! ' l"of tome'of the " 7 ‘hr ia ™ at Some time 

of jobs seems to be the main aspect of work whichk aff 1S f ^ 1 ?"' In fact - cboi “ 
m 10 workers saying their choice of jobs is resSed 7 dlSability ’ “ven 

say they are limited in their 
needmg special care, degree of haPdieap does *’ apart from Persons 

relationship to limitation in the choice of jobs S6em t0 bear any consis tent 

relaSS^»^^ d ^e of handicap, are more closely 


Highest qualification 
obtained 


‘A’ level a nd above 
O level and equivalen t 


Limitation in choice of jobs 


Limited by 
disability 
(%) 


Not limited 
by disability 
(%) 


Does not know 
W Sf^ r fe ited No- on 

(%) llty ' 3. hich 


Minor technical (ON Cl 
OND, City and Guilds, 
etc.) and Commercial 
and RSA 

Served recognized 
apprenticeship 

Skilled, not apprenticed 


35 


No qu alifications or skills 
All workers 


% based 


112 


113 


220 


72 


1,264 

2,846 


Th • _ 

abov^;S:^SS iC qualification (‘A’ level and 
want a change. Three-quarters of skilled workers elr aboice of jobs should they 
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working conditions which hav ™ 0 f joining apension scheme, whether 

thefactthatnot every is affected 

^ dhabimylorp^sons with varying degrees of handicap is shown in Tabie 24. 
TABLE 24 


Chance of joining 
a pension scheme 


Limited by disability 
Not limited by disability 
Does not know whether 
limited by disability 

No. on which % based 


Category of handicap 

3-5 

(%) 

6 

(%) 

7 

(%) 

8a non- 
motor 
(%) 

8b 1 
motor 
(%) 

All 

categories 

(%) 

25 

38 

37 

21 

42 

37 

22 

47 

31 

25 

41 

34 

12 

58 

30 

20 

48 

32 

158 

408 

548 

802 | 768 

2,878* 


•Includes 194 persons in categories 4 to 8 who cannot be classified precisely. 

^S-SSHS£5££ 

are unaffected. The highest prop F , surt>r i s ingly, m category 

j oining a pension scheme are in t^at i^^egory S^are^pikptics, persons 

The original data show that amo ^^ti^^^ 4 ent^o^mpat^ns^personal 
workers and intermediate non 0/ f th workers say they are excluded 

3 7 Other disadvantages with regard to work 

3 " All workers were also asked — 

Ssadvantoge^ The^Me^venover in Table 25, for persons with varying degrees 

° f topatod workers A" ‘he connected 

with^work Tays^ hfTJannot ' worker) hard or gets tired easily. This may produce 
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Disadvantages with regard to work!!” pLoL with varying degrees of handieap 


Disadvantages 

3-5 

(%) 

6 

(%) 

7 

(%) 

8a non- 
motor 
(%) 

8b 

motor 

(50 

All 

categories 

(%) 

No disadvantage 

51 

46 

48 

53 

58 

52 

No. on which % based 

160 

413 

552 

799 

769 

2,885f 

Disability limits type 
of work 

Cannot work so hard, 
tires easily 
Loss in earnings/no 
chance of promotion 
Difficulty in doing 
shift work or overtime 
Disability limits 
working conditions 
Does not know/has not 
tried yet 
Other answers 

67 

23 

13 

3 

1 

11 

71 

21 

11 

1 

6 

1 

12 

75 

17 

9 

1 

5 

7 

56 

23 
11 

2 

8 

1 

24 

73 

18 

8 

1 

5 

1 

8 

67 

21 

10 

1 

6 

1 

14 

No. on which % based 

79 

225 

288 

379 

322 

1.384JS " 


HH 'SF^MSSSaSSSL 

doing shift work g ’ llmitatIon of working conditions and difficulty 

msmm 

ipiiisss 

s=ls=S=ss 

3.8 Time taken to travel to work 

travHW f 0 ” 0 ™ 6 Paragraphs we shall examine the time taken by workers in 

obtained^from a^ii^atad personTwo^ng n ffill^or C part-time OT^who^were'off 
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work sick at the time of interview. Unemployed persons were not asked these 

^Thetae taken for a one way journey between work and home is shown in 
Table 26. 

TABLE 26 

Time taken for a single journey to work 


Time taken 


No journey/works 
at home 

Less than 5 minutes 
5-9 minutes 
10-14 minutes 
15-19 minutes 
20-29 minutes 
30-44 minutes 
45-59 minutes 
60 minutes and over 
Journey varies 


Cum. % 


Cum. % 


1,879 


Men and women 


Cum. % 


2,613 


No. on which % based. 

Over half the workers 

who have no journey are included. F P Slightly more men than 

spend an hour or longer traveUmg ead i way to work^ | ? d twice 

women have journeys which but apart from this, 

t ™h”ffe"nT^tL taken to travel to work for men and women 
The time taken to travel to work by impaired ~d women is compa 
with a general sample of men and women* (see Table 27). 

Time ! samptaof ’ men' 'and women 


Time taken 


No journey/works at 

home 

Less than 5 minutes 
5-9 minutes 
10-14 minutes 
15-19 minutes 
20-29 minutes 
30-44 minutes 
45-59 minutes 
60 minutes and over 
Journey varies 

No. on which % based 


Men 

Women 

Men and 

women 

Impaired 

sample 

(%) 

General 

sample 

(%) 

Impaired 

sample 

(%) 

General 

sample 

(%) 

Impaired 

sample 

(%) 

General 

sample 

(%) 

7 

8 
7 

15 

14 

17 

17 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

13 

15 

12 

15 

15 

5 

6 
7 

14 
10 

7 

16 

12 

13 

15 
5 
5 
3 

7 

6 

13 

17 

13 

15 

17 

5 

5 

2 

10 

9 

7 

15 
13 

16 
16 

5 

5 

4 

6 

6 

13 

16 

12 

15 

16 

5 

6 
5 

1,879 

7,690 

734 

3,917 

| 2,613 

11,607 


•Amelia I. Harris, Labour Mobility in Great Britain, 1953-1963, Table 98. 
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women in the l ^e^pm^aSn°wOTlf t ? : >i tWIOe “ many im P aired women as 

taken in traveling to wSnfdXentf h ° meor ° n the P™™<=s, the time 

However, what we do not know i Xth^hT'^ “ non -™P a ^ d workers, 
make the same journeys made by non^mpa^torkSf 1 ^ W ° rkerS t0 

in dSe b r»f a geZups. time ““ *° ‘° W ° rk byim P aired »d women 

work by’jmpahedmen and women of different ages 


Time taken 


No joumey/works 
at home 

Less than 5 minutes 
5-9 minutes 
10—14 minutes 
15-19 minutes 
20-29 minutes 
30-44 minutes 
45-59 minutes 
60 minutes and over 
Journey varies | 2 

No. on which % based 145 


(%[ 


Women 


(%) 


journey. One i/lO women agedTetween 50 tndM^ Wtich involves no 
premises and more than four in 10 women a a « W ° ? S at home or Iives on the 
work. Fourteen per cent of men a»ed 65 anH „ S 65 f d ? Ver have no J°™ey to 
compared with only 7 % of all male workers 0 ™ W ° rk ^ h ° me ° r ° n the premises 

3.9 Method of travelling to work 

who T £v7£ 9 ]^ workers (excluding persons 

Table 29). W ° mpared with a general sample of workers* (see 

AT a TABLE 29 


Method of getting to work 

Walking only 
Wheelchair only 
Bicycle 
Motor cycle 
Car/van 

Public transport 
Firm’s transport 
Invalid tricycle 
Other 

No. on which % based 


Impaired 

persons 

(%) 


General 

sample 

(%) 

20 

12 

5 

23 

40 


10,882f 


*Less than 0-5%. 
tPercen tages add to more than 100 as, apart from walk-in* 
beused 62 CbaU5 more ,^ an one mean^ of tran^ort may 



Almost a fifth of impaired persons walk to ' "“^“^proporfon use pihlic 
cars or vans for at least part of the journey and workers in the 

transport. The main difference between 

general population is that fewer impair norm i at ion) Only two persons travel 

workers and 12% to work in their 

to work by means of their wheelchair ■ only and 39 work g ^ ^ ^ 

The original data show thaUhe the fact 
t^t ^hi^er proportim^of^everely handicapped persons travel to work by invahd 
tricycles than the less severely handicapped, as is to e expec 

310 Difficulties travelling to work 

' Sixteen per cent of workers ^ of 

difficulties getting to work because of th w i n d, rain 

a general nature. About one “ ^ IboufonSee workers wffh travelling 
or ice make travellingto work difficult. About tonem ffiree w, ^ , g mable 

difficulties complains that he has to walk ^ d;fficult Getting 

to run for buses. About on Y ^ difficu ities mentioned. A few 

Sind .the 

fioned d do not ofcomse, ^Y only to impaired workers travelling to work, but 
nresumablv to all impaired persons when travelhng. 

ability. Two in five such workers say they ^P” pe dal cycle. They are 
by bus, one in 20 by tram, and] “ ^ ^ or wou ld cause loss of 

prevented from doing so because disability prevents her from 

form of 

work. 


The actual cost to the mforman was ’ regarded as an approximation 

" methods for estimatinE costs - 
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TABLE 30 

Cost of travelling to and from work 


Cost per week 

% Cum. % 

Nil 

U-U 1 Id. 

2s. -3s. lid. 

4s, -6s. 1 Id. 

7s. -9s. lid. 

10j.-14j. lid. 

15s.-19s. lid. 

20s.-29s. lid. 

30s.-39s. lid. 

40s. or more 

No. on which % based 

35 35 

* 35 

3 38 

13 51 

9 60 

14 74 

7 81 

9 90 

5 95 

5 100 

2,341 

*Less than 0-5 %. 


work and a < 

or more per week, and almost half of t^ply £1 or To“ '“k"^ ^ 
= ty of .hose who spend 40, or moreYweekTSoTto worffS 

TABLE 31 

The means of travelling to work, analysed by cost 


Means of getting to work 


Cost per week 

Motor 

cycle 

(%> 

Car/van/ 

invalid 

tricycle 

(%) 

Public 

trans- 

port 

(%) 

Firm’s 

trans- 

port 

(%) 

Others 

No. 

All 

methods 

(%) 

1j.-1j. lid. 
2s.-3s. lid. 
4 s.-6s. lid. 
7s. -9s. lid. 
10j.-14j. 1 Id. 
1 5^.-1 9^. lid. 
£1 or more 

6 

4 

21 

31 

14 

11 

7 

6 

18 

3 
11 

4 
15 
10 
39 

6 

4 

24 

19 

22 

11 

14 

60 

4 

17 

7 

2 

1 

9 

[27] 

w 

[2] 

[1] 

[5] 

16 

4 

17 

11 

17 

10 

25 

No. on which % based 

67 

826 

835 

90 

36 j 

1.854J 


-Less man u-5 y 0 . 

tBvH UI ? S s ,°, , 5 e where the cost is 1 14. or less a week 
+ Excludes 116 not answering. 

[ ] Denotes number, not percentage. 
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w .» ... p« — . ?s“-. 

public transport users pay less • P in five mo tor cycle users pay less 

users pay 20,. a week or a p workers (25 %) (excluding 

than Is. per week. A ® A £ they spen d 20,. a week or more on 

ssrasssa*'— 

3 u Estimate of the number of impaired workers in Great Britain whose work 

capacity is limited in some way . t 

We have looked at the working 

namely, occupational status qual ^ impa i r ment does not necessarily 

conditions and travel to wo , therefore, attempted to obtain an 

limit or affect working ^^“7* "™rk capacity is limited in 

- toatet. ™ion of work 

^rrSble to use educational qualifications at work because of 

or (iii) Loss of earnings or no promotion because of disability. 

We have estimated that there are beclute^hdr disability prevents 

(those whose work oapaci^is hunt, d) 74,000^ ^ ^ ^ tQ do fuU wee k's 

them from using their quahfications, , suffer ftom loss m earnings 

work because of disability and 24 th e S e 176,000 disabled workers 

or not being promoted 67 ,Oo 5 are women. 

(with a limited work capacity), 109,000 are men ana , appro xi- 

Thus of the estimated 697,000 impaired 1 work ^ ^ fuUest exten t because 
mately a quarter of them, [76,000 n of the disabled workers (those whose 

~ “ - »• » * 30 “ a 
49 and the majority, 63 %, are aged over 50. 


4 '\™!to^lfthfinterview 207 persons were unemployed, 167 men and 40 
women, 2 % of all impaired persons. 

^3=srs5r“““^”- d - ,h ' 
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TABLE 32 

Length of time persons have been unemployed 


Length of time 

% 

Less than 1 week 


1 week but less than 1 month 


1 month but less than 3 months 


3 months but less than 6 months 


6 months but less than 1 year 

16 

1 year but less than 2 years 

16 

2 years but less than 3' years 

10 

3 years or more 

26 

No. on which % based 

203* 


*Excludes 4 not answering. 


4.2 How long had been in last job 

Table 33 shows that over half (55%) of the unemployed were in their last 
job for less than two years. Almost one in 10 had been in his last job for 20 years 
or more. The numbers are rather small, but, compared with the whole labour 
force it would appear that the impaired, once they get a job, are more likely to 
give it up within the first six months . y 


TABLE 33 

Length of time the impaired unemployed had been in their last 
job compared with length of time jobs held by a general sample 
of workers, excluding their current job 


Length of employment 

Impaired 

sample 

(%) 

General 

sample* 

(%) 

Less than 1 month 



1 month but under 6 months 



6 months but under 1 year 

11 


1 year but under 2 years 

10 


2 years but under 3 years 



3 years but under 5 years 

8 


5 years but under 9 years 

9 


9 years but under 15 years 

7 


15 years but under 20* years 

5 


20 years but under 30 years 

3 


30 years or more 

6 

4 

No. on which % based 

207 

22,927 


* Amelia L Harris, Labour Mobility in Great Britain, 1953- 

TnhlpSQ 


4.3 Registration with the Department of Employment 

Persons who qualify for registration can be enrolled on the Department of 
Employments Disabled Persons’ Registers kept at employment exchanges. 
Tor the purposes of registration on this register a disabled person is defined as 
one who on account of injury, disease or congenital deformity, is substantially 
handicapped in obtaining or keeping employment, or in undertaking work of 
his own account, of a kind which, apart from that injury, disease or deformity 
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would be suited to bis 

a-3ESE^^-«= 

sav they are not well enough to get a job at present. 

-sss»s i~r“ : 

The relationship between registration and degree of handicap is shown 
Table 34. 

Proportion of unemployed P cr *-J^S^ P ’ registered P 


Category of handicap 


Registered 


Special register 
Ordinary register 
Not registered 


No. on which % based 


1-6 

No. 

7 and 8 
(%) 

All categories 
(%) 

[32 

17 

[2 


62 

22 

16 

66 

21 

13 

41 

160 

201* 


♦Excludes 6 not answering. 

[ ] Denotes number, not percentage. 

Only one woman needing special care is une^loyed 
register for disabled persons. A lug ; er pi _P cQ mpare d with persons with a 
appreciable handicap are on the spe g ^ a ^gher proportion of the 
minor handicap or no handicap. T , ^ but included are the blind 

themselves! are likely to need special help in getting ajob. 

4 4 Difficulty in getting another job , . 

All unemployed persons and those off were. " “““Wulty 

previous jobs were asked whether y 8 original data show that 14% 
getting other jobs because of their disabil • her : ob ba [f say they are 

think that ffiere will not be a^ffiffitmlhes^ge^^g em pj Q y ers a m unhelpful and 


3 
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he disabkd a P erson is ™ 'ikely 

5.0 OFF SICK TEMPORARILY 

In the sample are 386 persons, 294 men and 92 women (3 % of the samnlet 
(Mv 36ner Way ^T 1 temporarily throu S h ^ness at the time of interview 

Si ^ ithXLiabffi t r e away from work for a reason ° ther than ° ne c °" : 

5. 1 How long off sick 

towoAis'SntaTS 11 ° ff SiCk 3nd WhCn ‘ hey CXpeCt 10 be aWe t0 ret ™ 


How long persons have been off sic^rtep they expect to be able to retnrn to work 


How long have been off sick 


When expect to return to work 

Less than 
3 months 
(%) 

3-11 

months 

(%) 

1-3 

years 

(%) 

3 years or 
more 
(%) 

All 

(%) 

Less than 3 months time 


18 


3 


3-5 months 



19 

6 months or more 

1 

40 



2 

4 

Does not know 

4 

3 

2 

3 

Never 



79 

69 

— 



2 

14 

5 

No. on which % based 

63 

111 

99 

65 

338* 


*Excludes 48 not answering. 


About one in five persons expects to return to work within three months 

reton towork Those^h^T “u 0ne “ 20 Says that he wiU never be able to 
return to work Those who have been away from work for only a short time 

are more likely to think they will return to work in the near future than those 
who have been away longer. It seems unlikely that most of the 65 persons who have 
been away from work for three years or longer will be able to return to work. 

5.2 Whether paid by employer 

, .? nly 1 8 ° f persons off 1 sick temporarily are paid anything by their emplovers 
wh. e away from work. Less than half of those (43 %) no^ paid by theh eZover 

tt!Zotknow' y W1 “ te S ° inS b3Ck t0 the Same j ° b ’ and a furtber 18 % “P« 

— a — 

6.0 HOUSEWIVES 

r,ers!? ere 4,202 housewives in the sample which means that 33% of impaired 
persons are housewives. This number includes three male housewives. 
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6.1 Age at which gave up work 


Table 36 shows the age at which housewives stopped working. 


TABLE 36 
e at which housewives stopped working 


Age at which gave up work 

% 

Never worked 

13 

5 

Under 20 years 

27 

20-24 years 

20 

25-29 years 

14 

30-39 years 

9 

40-49 years 

12 

50-59 years 


No. on which % based 

4,180* 


♦Excludes 22 not answering. 

Thirteen per cent of housewives have never worked, and another 52% gave 
up work before the age of 30. 

6.2 Housewives who have never worked beeQ preven ted from 

Only three of the women who have “J” ever wor ked and are now over 60 
years old were not^asket^n^nrnre^uestions in this section as they can no longer 
belonsidered as a potential part of the labour force. 

6 3 Housewives who became impaired after giving up work and housewives who 
have never worked, aged under 60 years old old were ask ed 

Housewives who have never worked andare work . Housw ives 

whether their disability has. P rev “ t . asked whe ther their impairment 

who became impaired after giving p in 10 housewives says she 

Tte^reasoris these women have given are shown mTable 37. 


Reasons for housewives 


TABLE 37 , x , 

not being able to work 


Disability would make it difficult: 

% 

To get to the work place 
To do actual work were used to 
To work the number of hours an 

29 

63 

5 

3 

employer would want 
For some other reason 

No. on which % based 

169 


About six in 10 housewives say they have^^nprevent^fronmeturmng^^^ 

starting work because ^ tting “ work is the next most important 

r e "nSr s d miu p"n 6 say ley would find it difficult to work the 
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work and and n^ed^g too mucMhn^offwo^formed^^ treatment bouse ' 

6.4 Housewives impaired before giving up work 

(82^1X1*5^^^ “P work 

quarter of them (22%) say they have tried S f anoth ?*' J ob > but fe ss than a 

their disabihty has prevented them getting^ i are avadabIe - Some women think 

*£»53S -a »:»“;* ;r ■? «- » - . ** 

about it enough as their main reasons. ’ gh time and not having thought 


7.0 


RETIRED persons 

andwm unfbk tTwmk but am nowrf pe f rmanentl y disabIeb before retirement 
persons in the sample ! 98 men and 2 on?” 6114 ^ ^ 3re 4 ’ 306 retired 
impaired persons (34 % ’ Jmt ° Ver a third of a11 


7.1 Qualifications 

The qualifications of retired persons are given in Table « 
regionmwhichtheyarelivinu Almost the ■ c e Jable 38 > together with the 

one in 10 has some ??£ ?° ^^ations or skills, 
apprenticeship, and anoTher one n five ^clmms o be dT ^ 3 reC< « 
Seven in 10 retired persons living in th^ No rth w b Y virtue of experience, 

fications or skills but only four hflO in Sent? * a W tern re 8 10n bave no quali- 
higher proportion than the national average of skilkd Sc °™ “ d haS 3 

ern region and Greater London have thf hioW “ ‘ lred Persons. TheNorth- 
with qualifications of ‘A’ level or above and the North w ? 8 ° f retired P e0 P Ie 
Midland region. East Anglia and W ales havethe lowest pmportion^ 10115 ^ ^ 3St 


7.2 Age at which gave up work 

five Jr^TZnZ:™ Lttfort £ "S*”* ^ ^ “ 

retired between the ages of 60 and 64 a furth ^ as 60 years old > a third 

69 andl5%retired after thl age of70 thea « es of 65 aad 

retirement ’age'as to Mm 1 T™ 8 Wh ° became before 

more about their working life and the fJ? * S J ■ 1,449 were not asked a ny 
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TABLE 39 

Age at which retired persons gave up work 


Age at which gave up work 

Men 

(%) 

Women 

(%) 

Men and 
women 
(%) 

Never worked 




Under 20 years 



1 

20-29 years 



* 

30-39 years 



1 

40-49 years 



1 

50-54 years 



3 

55-59 years 



4 

60-64 years 
65-69 years 
70-74 years 
75 years or over 

26 

46 

13 

5 

40 

17 

9 

4 

10 

33 

32 

11 

4 

No. on which % based j 

2,320 

1,978 j 

4,298 f 


*Less than 0-5%. 
fExcludes 8 not answering. 


7.3 Occupational status of those impaired before retirement age 

reaching retirement age is used to classify their occupational status SeS 

pisriss? 

retirement ag^o^Ws^ffer^c^may^^e^iL^ffh^smallnumberf^vcdvedf 0 ^ 

eS=iS~=iS= 

spf:5SH“S“i5s 

=sir“" w "“ “ d « x ” r »— « .:<i j jffs 
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7.4 



7 4 Reasons for giving up work and age at which would have retired 

^iOperfsaythi^ 

dis - 

ability caused themto ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ do 

^SSixssssA^z 

TUs is a hypothetical 

rlfemeTage and almost half say they would like to have 
carried on working indefinitely. 

75 Registration with the Department of Employment as a disabled person 

' Almost a fifth (19%) 

ment say they have at some tun , say that being regl stered 

ployment, as a ^ ls ^ bled S r f S ° f ' th m ar e under the false impression that being 
helped although about half 0 , . . „ ens i on . Others mentioned the fact 

made easier. 

ssjsiass.’sssa’isi" ro w °“ 

under retirement age in Great Brit ^ P ^ 136;0 oo of whom are aged 

to work again. Of this num , • women are estimated to 

number 1^23^00/72,000 of whomff agefbetween 50 and 59 and 5 1 ,000 between 
16 and 49. 


8.1 Qualifications 

The qualifications of these j*® If quahfications or skills, 
region in which they are livi g- about a tenth have served a recognized 

» “ ■ - — - - 

tire West Midland and the South Western regions. 
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u — * - — » - - - 

their jobs. 

Age at which persons “* *° "* 


Age at which 
gave up work 

' 1S ! 

Women 

(%) 

Men and 
women 
(%) 

Never worked 

6 

16 

4 

11 

2 

Under 20 years 



5 

20-29 years 


16 

11 

30-39 years 


27 

21 

40-49 years 

17 

30 

20 

20 

18 

50-54 years 

9 

21 

55-59 years 


11 

60-64 years 


— 

No. on which % based 

691 

507 

1,198* 


•Excludes 10 not answering. 

Rather more permanently 

more women gave up work when _ftj» ? | deluding those who have 

Just over one m 10 of all the perman y work before they 

8.3 Occupational status 

Persons who had worked l 

gave up work attogetter. rom ^ 1Q persons in t he East Midland 

analysed by region m T f^ e . 4 ' . th v had t o give up work compared with 
region were doing a skilled job when th y a _t & P South Western 
only 19% in Greater London and workers (3%) and the 

region has the lowest proportto Scotland on i y 6% of persons now per- 

and unable to work are giyen in Table 45 .Ann se mi-skilled manual 

;s sc saiewsss. .. « »« »* - - 
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many different jobs but 32 % had not been doing this work for most of their 
^■Of the latter, 46% had to change their usual sort of work because of 
disability. 


8.4 Reasons for giving up work and age at which would have retired 

The permanently disabled who are unable to work again were asked why they 
had to give up work or have never been able to work. The reasons given by men 
and women are much the same. Four in five persons say it was the difficulty of 
actually doing the work that made them give up their jobs. Just over two in five 
say there were difficulties getting to work, one in three was unable to work the 
number of hours required and three in 10 say they were incapable of doing any 
kmd of work. Other answers given include the following. An epileptic woman 
said, No one wants you if you keep having fits every few weeks. The people 
1 worked with didn’t want me, they were frightened of me when I took fits.” 
Three other epileptics also mentioned the problems caused by their fits. A 
schizophrenic man had to give up work because he felt he was unable to be with 
people. An educationally subnormal woman has never worked because she was 
told that there was nowhere for her to go when she left school. 

All persons who had previously worked were asked at which age they would 
have retired had they had a choice. This was, of course, as has been stated before, 
a ■ ypptnetical question and many people no doubt overestimated the length 
of their working lives. However, the answers given indicate that about three in 
five would have liked to have retired at normal retirement age and about a 
third say they would have liked to have gone on working after normal retirement 
age for as long as possible. 


8.5 Registration with the Department of Employment as a disabled person 

Three in 10 persons who are permanently disabled and unable to work again 
say they have at some time been registered with the Department of Employment 
as a disabled person. Only 16% of those registered say that being registered has 
helped them m some way. 

The mam ways in which they say being registered has helped are as follows. 
About 20 people think, quite erroneously, that being registered entitles them to a I 
disablement pension or exempts them from paying national insurance contri- 
butions. In fact, being registered can only help with finding a job or with actual 
working conditions. Four persons do say they were found jobs, another four 
have been given training or were sent to a disablement centre. A few people 
say that being registered made their working conditions easier for them, for 
example, they were allowed to leave work a few minutes early or transport to 
work was provided for them. 


9.0 DEMAND FOR SHELTERED EMPLOYMENT 

Some disabled persons who are unlikely to be able to hold down employment 
under ordinary working conditions, because of their disability, may be able to 
do useful work if more sheltered employment conditions are provided. The 
Disabled Persons (Employment) Acts, 1944 and 1958, give the Secretary of 
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****** 

(i) By a non-profit making The^ompa^ to 86 factories 
State for the purpose I £® m P‘ y . ^ which ab out 7,500 persons are 

in different parts of Gr®t Britai , commercia i market, 

employed. Articles produced “® been agr Jd with the trade unions, are 
Uniform wage rates, ^chhwbeen*gK those of industry. Some dis- 

abled^erson^wh^are^ housebound are provided with work to do at 
00 Bytocal authorities who receive 

workshops in Great Britain. . 

agents for local authorities. 

abl^perso^s^mploye^^n^^h^ed^orkshops^ovided by^vohinta^associ- 
The permanently d is a b led ’ d ™ h ° 0 X“ebouId,T^’ SlwMP 
workshop if it were available. This questio persons ) expressed an 

9.1 Reason for not wanting a job in a sheltered workshop 

Two out of three persons not mte ^ st ^ d m o ° e bt ““x S i s a jJist not interested, 
workshop say they are not weU enoug , retirement age it would not be 

Seven per cent P°mt out that they are^ ^ other answers 

worth it, and only 2/ .say > ' ° they dislike tbe segregation of ^ a " dl - 

given were as follows. Several p P 7 unable to do their own job, then 
capped persons, and others say thaMf Ah V can Qnl do outdoor work 

for so long that they would not in a sheltered workshop if 

Those who said they someone from the Department 

it were available were then ask f urt h er This allowed over half (56/) of 

r to visit them to assess 

whether sheltered employment would be suitab . 
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9.2 Age, sex, marital status and degree of handicap of persons wanting a job in a 
sheltered workshop 

Most of the persons wanting jobs in sheltered workshops are aged between 
SO and 64 (64°/) 28 % are aged between 30 and 49 and 8 / are aged between 1 
nd 29 Abut one in three persons wanting sheltered employment is a woman 
Nin^persons who are in need of special care say they would like jobs msheltered 
workshops, and 55 with no handicap (categories 8a and 8b). 

Seventy-two per cent of the men are married compared with 50 % of the women, 
and only a fifth of the men are single compared with a third of the women. 


9.3 Regional variation ,, , 

Table 46 shows the number and proportion of persons wanting sheltered 

•■Sssstsstsa^aaess^^ 

highest proportions of persons wanting sheltered employment and East Midla 
and South Eastern the lowest. 

9.4 Mobility and cause and duration of disability 

Seventv-eight of the persons wanting a job in a sheltered workshop can get 

out if someone is with them. 

Table 47 shows the main disability groupings of these persons. 




Main disability grouping 


Infective and parasitic diseases 
AUergfc, Endocrine, metabolic and nutritional 

DiseSfof the blood and blood-forming organs 
Mental, psycho-neurotic and personality disorders 
Diseases of the central nervous system 
Diseases of the circulatory system 
Diseases of the respiratory system 
Diseases of the digestive system 
Diseases of the genito-urinary system 
Disorders of the sense organs 
Diseases of the skin and cellular tissue 
Diseases of the bones and organs of movement 
Congenital malformations 
Injuries , .... 

Senility and ill-defined conditions 
Amputations 
Blindness 

No. of persons 



"/.Of 

No. on 
which % 

No. 

persons 

based* 


1*6 

122 

2 

1-8 

111 



227 



114 


3-2 

408 


2-1 

1,494 


11 

2,052 


2-5 

1,177 

5 

1-5 

341 

1-4 

144 


0-6 

855 



90 

51 

10 

4,926 

63 


11 

476 



515 


0-9 

681 

1 

0-3 

321 

157* 




•Some persons are suffering from more than one main disabilrty. 
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Almost a third of these persons are suffering from diseases of the bones and 
organs of movement and about a third from diseases of the central nervous 
system. The main specific diseases from which these persons are suffering are 
strokes (14 persons), bronchitis (15 persons) and arthritis (15 persons). Persons 
suffering from mental, psychoneurotic and personality disorders, diseases of the 
respiratory system and diseases of the central nervous system are most likely to 
want jobs in sheltered workshops. Blind persons are least likely to want sheltered 
employment. This is likely to be because, as has been said before, blind persons 
are more adequately provided for as the provision of workshops for the blind 
by local authorities is compulsory, while the provision for sighted disabled persons 
is permissive. 

Table 48 shows how long these persons have been suffering from their dis- 
abilities. 


TABLE 48 

How long persons wanting sheltered 
employment have been sulfering 
from their disability 


Length of time 

% 

From birth 

7 

Within last year 

2 

1-2 years 

13 

3-7 years 

33 

8-12 years 

20 

13-17 years 

8 

18-22 years 

5 

23-27 years 

5 

28-34 years 

1 

35-44 years 

6 

No. on which % based 

157 


Just over 
longer. 


a half have been suffering from their disability for eight 


years or 


9.5 Whether head of household and living alone 

rv > 0l ?l y h „ al f the women are heads of households compared with 86% of the men 
Unly 13 of the men and seven of the women are living alone. 


9.6 Health and welfare services 

Seven in 10 of the persons wanting a job in a sheltered workshop are not 
receiving any health or welfare services. Twelve persons are attending local 
authority centres, 20 are visited by a social worker and 1 1 a health visitor. The 
health and welfare services received by these persons are shown in Table 49 and 
TOffareserrices* 116 proportion of a11 P ersons “ the sample receiving health and 

When comparing the services received by persons wanting sheltered employ- 
ment with those received by the whole sample, we see that proportionately more 
persons wanting sheltered employment see a social worker and many more 
attend local authority centres, ft is interesting to see that although, undoubtedly, 
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TABLE 49 , , . . 

Proportion of persons wanting a job in a sheltered workshop who 
are receiving health and welfare s o r,, f“’ “mpar^ to 
nrrmnrtion of all persons receiving health and welfare services 


Health and welfare services 

Wanting job 
in sheltered 
workshop 
(%) 

Total 

sample 

(%) 

Home help 

4 

3 

9 

Meals on wheels 

7 

District nurse 



Health visitor 

13 


Social worker 


Occupational therapist 



Physiotherapist 

3 

11 

Chiropody 

1 

Visitor for the blind 


Attends local authority centre tor 
physically handicapped 
Attends local authority centre tor 

8 

1 

* 

mentally handicapped 

1 

* 

Voluntary societies 

1 

Other services 

70 

72 

None of the above 

No. on which % based 

| 157 

12,738 

*Less than 0-5%. 




already attend local authority centres for the physically handicapped. 

Sixteen of the men and 15 of the women are registered as physically han 

capped with a local authority. » 

and whether a job was offered them. 

9 7 Assessment made by the Department of Employment as to the suitability of 
persons wanting sheltered employment 

The 157 persons who said they would like sheltered employment agreed to 

the case of young persons under 1 8) to assess their fitness for employment. 

Four persons were too ill to be interviewed six were unable to be contacted 
and one had entered hospital. Of the remaining 146 

nor registered as disabled persons. . A 

Persons interviewed by Department of Employment officials were classified 
into the following categories: 

(i) employable in open employment, 

(ii) possibly employable in open employment, 
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(iii) employable only in sheltered employment, 

(iv) possibly employable in sheltered employment, 

(v) not employable at all. 

Table 50 shows the proportion of persons wanting sheltered employment who 
were found to be employable. 


TABLE 50 

Whether persons wanting sheltered employment 
were thought to be employable by the Department 
of Employment 


Employable in 

% 

Open employment 

10 

Possibly in open employment 

17 

Only sheltered employment 

4 

Possibly sheltered employment 

31 

Not at all 

38 

No. on which % based 

146 


9.8 Persons regarded as ‘not employable’ 

The great majority of the 55 persons who were classified as not employable 
are too severely disabled, and a few had misunderstood the interviewers. Thirty- 
three of the persons too severely disabled to be employable are men, three- 
quarters of whom are aged between 50 and 64. Six of the women so severely 
disabled as to be unemployable are aged between 30 and 49, and nine between 
50 and 60 years old. 

The main diseases of these persons too severely disabled to be given a job 
in sheltered employment are multiple sclerosis (eight persons), bronchitis (seven 
persons), arthritis (10 persons), and mental illness or mental subnormality (six 
persons). 

There are five young men who say they would like a job in a sheltered workshop 
and yet are too severely disabled to be considered for work. They may be entirely 
unrealistic in their hopes, but, on the other hand, this might be taken as an in- 
dication that there is a need for work for persons even more severely disabled 
than those for whom sheltered workshops are provided. Although local auth- 
orities may provide some of the work needed, we have already seen that there 
are 13 persons attending local authority centres for the physically handicapped 
who would still like sheltered employment. 


9.9 Whether employment was found 

Twelve months after the interviews, officials from the Disabled Persons’ 
Branch of the Department of Employment visited the 91 persons originally 
thought to be suitable, or possibly suitable, for sheltered and open employment 
to discover whether employment had been obtained for them. This is shown in 
Table 51. 

Of the 157 persons who originally said they would like a job in a sheltered 
workshop only one has in fact been found a job. He is a 19-year-old mentally 
subnormal boy. Four others have been found work in open employment, a 
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TABLE 51 . 

Whether employment was found for those who were initially 
considered suitable for sheltered employment 


Whether employment was obtained 


Employability so marginal that registration and placing 

to register or consider 

X^tSse^X^ded not to register or consider 
work for medical reasons 
Placed in sheltered employment 
Placed in open employment 

SS'SS- lapsed, reason unknown 
Registration continues but placing prospects remote for 
various reasons 

No. of persons 


29 


SSsSSSSSKSSSS 

30b R^^ 

local unemployment rate makes placing prospects di&cul . 

jS f.tsss mstksk as a 

TABLE 52 

Summary of what happened to persons wanting sheltered employmen 


~ Ass essment made by the Department of Employment 

Not interviewed as too ill to consider work 
Unable to be contacted 
Entered hospital 

Not considered suitable for employment 

Not found employment because: . , 

(i) employability so marginal that registration and 

w Sic n g action was not seriously considered 

(ii) tofoS subsequently decided not to register or 

consider work for personal reasons 

(iii) informant subsequently decided not to register or 
consider work for medical reasons 

Employment found : 

(i) placed in sheltered employment 

(ii) placed in open employment 

(iii) found own employment 

R eeistration for employment lapsed, reason unknown 
Registration continues but placing prospects remote for 
various reasons 


3 

4 

1 

35 
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tW0 ' third * °f P^oiis who said they would like sheltered employment are 
either too severely disabled, their employability is so marginal that registration 
and ptaang action was not seriously considered, or their fe^at? 0 “nues 
but placmg prospects are remote. Where the person is approaching retirement 
g m rn r ° b Sn ? ‘ S DOt qmte so acute as for tbe younger disabled who said thev 
considered. emp ^°^ ment but have been told they are too severely disabled to be 

employment SUmmarizeS wbat has happened to persons wanting sheltered 

shelte H 1 T d 11 may be tbat SOme of the P erson s who are unable to be given 
sheltered employment could benefit by attending local authority centres. § 

10.0 SUMMARY: SECTIONS 1-9 

Disability may interrupt or terminate the education of impaired persons 

skills thanvoung^ 61 “ 0 " T” 8 ™ paired persons are withou t qualifications or 
SKiiis than young persons in the general population. 

t] « rd ° f lmpa ! red pers ons are retired, another third are housewives almost 
one m five is working, one in 10 is permanently disabled and unable to work 
again and about one in 20 is off sick temporarily or unemployed De^e of 
handicap has a significant effect on working status. Nobody in categorief 1 and 
2 is working and only eight persons in category 3. The proportion of persons h, 
each category who are working increases with lessening handicap ? 

labour force 1^0^ *" 697 ;?°° impaired men and women » the 
estimated nk onn^ th T are , actua,I y working. The work capacity of an 
Drevents d the 7 mft 0 bmItedl11 some way, either because their disability 

prevents them from using their qualifications or skills, or they are unable to do 

disabled^ * ’ “ ey ^ earning less tban th would be if they were not 

Disability affects work and working conditions in a number of other wavs 
As many as a quarter of impaired workers say they have at some time experienced 
difficulty getting a. ,ob because of their disability. One in five woriLrfsavs that 
disab,hty affects the chance of joining a pension schem^Sl^aK!! 

tion in the kind oDvork th ? tber d ‘ sadvanta 8 es with regard to work are a limita- 
o"T“ nd , 0fW0rk * h * Can be done > not being ab l<= to work so hard, difficulty 

conltiois 01 ° Vertlme and the Iimi ‘ ing effect 0f their disabiIi *y working 

pez “ nt °f impaired workers say they have some particular difficulties 
»° because of tbeir disability and almost four in 10 workers sav their 

disability affects the distance they can travel to work. 7 

„ n Z C have est ™ ated that there are over a quarter of a million (291,000) persons 

to work toeme a I? 86 “ ° reat Bntam who are Permanently disabled andunable 

to work again h is fart “ 10 ’’“Tu Wb ° iS permanentI y disa bled and unable 
work again has m fact never worked, one in five had to give up work before 
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the age of 40, about one in 10 between the ages of 40 and 49 about one in five 
between 50 and 54 and about one in three between the ages of 55 and 6 . 

Three in 10 persons who are permanently disabled and unable to work again 
say they have at some time been registered with the Department of Employment 
asV disabled person, but only 16% of them say that being registered has helped 

them in some way. . 

The 1,087 persons who are permanently disabled and unable to wor again, 
are under retirement age and are not bedfast or housebound, were asked whether 
thev would like a job in a sheltered workshop. Thirty-nine per cent of them 
exmcessed an initial interest. However, over half of them said they would prefer 
to think about it more, leaving us with 157 persons who were keen enough to 
want someone from the Department of Employment to assess whether shelte: 
employment was possible. Of these 157 persons only one wa f °™ d 
though another six are now working in open t imployment We > in f 
many more people would like a job m a sheltered workshop than are capable 

of working in one. , 

It can be seen, therefore, that persons who, even by our definition, have a 
‘minor’ impairment, may have difficulty getting a job, or working m open employ- 
ment or they may have difficulties getting to work or while at work. 
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B HOUSING 

INTRODUCTION 

In this section we shall examine the tenure and type of accommodation of 
impaired persons, the amenities of the accommodation and the density of 
population t0 ^ Whe * er their accomm °dation differs from that of the general 

mff S °Tu impaired pe ? ons ’ because of ‘heir special physical needs, require 
different housing standards. We shall see what these special needs are, how 
they are at present being met and whether there is a need for the further provision 
oi special adaptations to housing for impaired persons. 

We have considered the aspect of rehousing— how many people would like to 
move, and we have also considered, on the basis of certain criteria, how many 
impaired persons need to be rehoused. Estimates are given of the number of 
impaired persons m Great Britain who are considered to be in need of rehousing. 

11.0 CHARACTERISTICS OF ACCOMMODATION 

All housing details refer to the situation at the time the postal inquiry was 
made, June 1968. If an informant moved between the time of the postal and the 
modation 1 teVleW ’ ^ queStIons on housin S were asked of the previous accom- 

The 12,738 impaired persons in the sample represent 11,413 households 
containing one or more impaired persons. The analysis of the housing situation 
households b ° til ^ nllmber of P ersons in the sample and the number of 


11-1 Age and type of accommodation 

The type of accommodation and date it was built are given in Table 53. 


TABLE 53 

Characteristics of accommodation 


Date built 

Sample 

(%) 

Great 

Britain 

(%> 

Pre-1919 



Inter-war (1919-44) 

31 


Post-war (1945 or later) 

30 

32 

No. on which % based 

12,539* 

t 


♦Excludes 165 not answering and 34 where age of house 
is not known. 

t Myra Woolf, Housing Survey in England and Wales, 
1964, Government Social Survey Report, SS372 and 
J. -B. Culhngworth, Scottish Housing, 1965. 
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TABLE 53 continued 


Type of accommodation 


Purpose-built accommodation for the elderly or handicapped 

Other flat in block/maisonette, self-contained flat in house 

Rooms in house (not self-contained) or lodging house 

Bungalow, one-storied cottage 

Whole house, cottage more than one storey 

Other types of accommodation* 

No. on which % based 


5 

16 

3 

11 

64 

1 


12,606t 


•Other types of accommodation includes non-permanent dwellings, hotels, hostels, 
boarding houses and house and shop or business premises. 

fExcludes 132 not answering. 

Nearly a third of impaired persons’ accommodation was built between the 
wars and a similar proportion since the last war, while the remaining two-fifths 
was built before 1919. The sample figures are compared with figures for Great 
Britain There is no difference between the age of accommodation of impaired 
persons and that of persons in the general population in Great Britain. 

One in 20 impaired persons is living in purpose-built accommodation for the 
elderly or handicapped. Purpose-built accommodation is housing provided by 
either a local authority or a voluntary agency, built specially for old or handi- 
capped persons, in the form of a flat, bungalow or bedsitter, with or without 

a warden. 

It is not known whether the proportion of impaired persons living in P”P“ e - 
built accommodation differs from the proportion of all persons in Great Britain 
living in this type of accommodation. There are no reliable data on the number 
of purpose-built dwellings occupied by elderly persons. As has been shown 
many areas do not have any housing specially allocated, let alone purpose-bui , 
for the elderly 4 . , - 

Purpose-built housing is the most specialized form of housing avaflable or 
disabled persons and is often the most suitable for severely disabled persons. 
Bungalows and ground floor flats may be equally or almost as suitable. Unfor- 
tunately we do not know on which floor flats are situated so cannot say what 
proportion of them are unsuitable for disabled persons. 

11.2 Type of accommodation of persons with varying degrees of handicap 

There does not seem to be any significant relationship between ° f 

handicap and the proportion of persons living in purpose-built accommodation 
( se e Table 54) The more disabled a person is the more specialized the housing 
oughT to be However, we find that a higher proportion of persons needing 
special care live in accommodation with stairs than any category of impaired 
persons A high proportion of persons needing special care are bedfast and so 
type of accommodation may be less important although it must be r ^” b ^ e 
that stairs can make looking after a severely handicapped person much more 
difficult. 


11.3 Type of accommodation of men and women of different ages 

The age of a person appears to be more closely connected with the type of 
J Amelia I. Harris, Social Welfare for the Elderly, Volume 1. 
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accommodation than is degree of handicap. This is shown in Table 55, an extract 
of which is set out below. 


Extract from TABLE 55 

Type of accommodation of impaired men and women in different age groups 


Men and women aged 


Type of accommodation 

16-29 

(%) 

30-49 

(%) 

50-64 

(%) 

65-74 

(%) 

75 and 
over 
(%) 

All 

ages 

(%) 

Purpose-built accommodation for 







elderly or handicapped 







Other flat in block/maisonette, 




17 



self-contained flat in house 

16 



* ' 



Rooms in house (not self-con- 







tained) or lodging house 



in 




Bungalow, one-storied cottage 



It) 




Whole house, cottage more than 



67 

59 

59 

64 

one storey 

Other types of accommodation 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

No. on which % based 

363 

1,496 

3,422 

3,768 

3,553 

12,602 


A higher proportion of elderly persons are living in purpose-built housing 
than younger persons and, conversely, a higher proportion of younger persons 
are living in houses with more than one storey than the elderly; this is likely 
to be because younger people have larger households and so need more room. 


11.4 Summary 

The accommodation of impaired persons is no older nor no newer than that 
of the general population in Great Britain. 

Just over three-fifths of impaired persons are living in accommodation 
with stairs (houses with more than one storey) and only 5 % are living m purpose- 
built accommodation. It is not known how many people have to climb stairs in 
order to get to their accommodation. 

There is not a higher proportion of impaired persons needing special care 
living in purpose-built accommodation than less severely impaired persons, 
but there is a higher proportion of elderly impaired persons living in purpose- 
built accommodation than younger impaired persons. 

The older the accommodation the more likely it is that the impaired person 
has lived there a long time. Twelve per cent of all impaired persons have lived 
in their accommodation for 38 years or longer and one in five for 12 years or less. 


12.0 TENURE 

Ownership, or tenancy of accommodation is given for the impaired person 
or spouse and not for the head of the household. Thus, sons and daughters 
living in their parents’ house and parents living in their children s accommodation 
are treated as boarders, or as they will now be termed, non-householders, which 
explains the relatively high proportion of them in the sample. This is a non- 
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standard definition of tenure and it means that the tenure of impaired persons 
ean onl y be compared with census figures where the impaired person is the head 
ot the household or the spouse of the head of the household. 

Persons owning their houses outright and local authority tenants are the two 
main groups of tenants (both being 29 % of the sample). About one in five 
impaired persons lives in privately rented, unfurnished accommodation and about 
one in six is a non-householder. Other persons either own their houses by 
mortgages, rent furnished accommodation or live rent free. 


12.1 Age of accommodation 

• JPS r ®^ ons ^P between the age of the accommodation and tenure is given 
m Table 56. 6 


me proportion of impaired persons living in accommodation of different tenures and ages 






Tenure 





Owner- 

Owner- 

Local 

Rented, 






occupier 

not local 



y jVfS 



and has 

authority 

authority, 



rent 




tenant 

furnished 






(%) 

(%) 

(%) 

(%) 

(%) 

(%) 

Pre-1919 

Inter-war 

51 

34 

5 

86 

74 

38 

63 

(1919-44) 

Post-war 

31 

35 

35 

9 

20 

35 

20 

(1945 or later) 

18 

31 

60 

5 

6 

27 

17 

No. on which % 
based 

3,567 

866 

3,595 

90 

2,240 

1,845 

269 


® ffect of the age of the accommodation on tenure is considerable Over 
halt the houses which are owned outright were built before 1919. Of the impaired 
persons who rent unfurnished premises from private landlords, almost three- 
quarters live in property built before 1919 and only 6% rent post-war accom- 
modafion However, nearly all local authority housing has been built after the 
hirst World War, and 60 % of it all has been built since the Second World War. 


12.2 Tenure and degree of handicap 

The relationship between degree of handicap and tenure is shown in Table 57 
At first sight it would appear that the higher the degree of handicap, the less 
likely it is an impaired person will be an owner-occupier, since the proportion 
of owner-occupiers (owning outright or having a mortgage) rises steadily with 
lessening handicap. However, it would be misleading to read into this any sign 
that very severely handicapped persons are less likely to own houses as tenure is 
obscured by the fact that a high proportion of persons needing special care appear 
to have given up their own homes and now live with their children. Over one-third 
of those needing special care (38 % of persons in categories 1 and 2 and 34 % of 
category 3) are non-householders compared with only one in six of all impaired 
persons. 
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12.3 Tenure and age of impaired persons 

° f tenancy ™ nes wlth the a g e of the impaired persons. This is shown in 
I able 58 for men and women separately and for all impaired persons. An extract 
given below for all persons only. The proportion of persons owning their 
accommodation outright increases with age. Almost seven in 10 of the 16 to 
2y-year-oIds (69 /) are non-householders, sons and daughters living with parents, 
t he proportion of non-householders decreases with age until with the 75-year-olds 
and over it increases again. For this oldest group the situation is very likely to be 
parents living with sons and daughters. As is to be expected, the proportion of 
persons owning their accommodation without a mortgage increases with age. 

Extract from TABLE 58 

tenure of accommodation of impaired persons in different age groups 


Owner-occupier (owns outright or 
has mortgage) 

Local authority tenant 
Rented, not local authority, fur- 
nished 

Rented, not local authority, un- 
furnished 
Non-householder 
Lives rent free 


No. on which % based 


Age group 


16-29 

(%) 

30-49 

(%) 

50-64 

(%) 

65-74 

(%) 

75 and 
over 
(%) 

All 

ages 

(%) 

14 

33 

38 

38 

34 

35 

9 

37 

34 

30 

20 

29 

1 

1 

1 

* 

1 

1 

6 

11 

19 

21 

18 


69 

16 

6 

9 

24 

15 


2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

363 

1,497 

3,431 

3,764 

3,557 

12,612 


12.4 Tenure by region 

The regional differences in tenure for persons and for households with one or 
more impaired persons are shown in Table 59, an extract of which is given below. 
In fact there is very little difference between persons and households. 

Compared with the average for the sample Scotland has a smaller proportion 
of owner-occupiers and a higher proportion of local authority tenants. This 
follows the general population trend ; the 1 966 Census shows that while in England 
and Wales 48/ of all tenants are owner-occupiers and 26% are local authority 
tenants, in Scotland 28/ are owner-occupiers and 47% are local authority 

Extract from TABLE 59 

Tenure of accommodation of impaired persons in Great Britain 


Owner-occupier 
Local authority tenant 
Rented, not local authority, 
furnished 

Rented, not local authority, 
unfurnished 
Non-householder 
Lives rent free 


No. on which % based 


Greater 

London 

(%) 


England 

(%) 


10,767 


Wales 

(%) 


Scotland 

(%) 


1,125 


Great 

Britain 

<%) 


12,625 
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tenants. Similarly, the Northern region and Yorkshire and Humberside also have 
a higher than average proportion of local authority tenants in the sample as they 
do in the general population. Most furnished tenancies are in Greater London 
and here, also, the proportion of persons renting private unfurnished accom- 
modation is higher than the average for Great Britain and the proportion who 
own their accommodation outright is smaller. We find that a slightly higher 
proportion of the sample in England and Wales who rent their accommodation 
have local authority tenancies, 59%, compared with a proportion of 55% 
given by the census. The proportions given by the sample and the census are 
much the same in the Northern, North Western, East and West Midland regions, 
but in all other areas it would appear that tenants who are impaired stand a rather 
better chance of getting local authority accommodation except in Scotland, 
where 68 % of the sample who rent accommodation have local authority tenancies 
compared with 72 % of all renting tenancies. 

12.5 Tenure by households of different sizes 

Forty-four per cent of all tenures are two person households. Furnished 
accommodation and non-householders are the only types of tenancies where two 
person households do not predominate. Nearly half the furnished accommodation 
is occupied by people living alone and a third of the non-householders are living 
in three person households. 

12.6 Marital status and head of household by tenure 

By definition it is virtually impossible for a married woman to be head of the 
household and the data show, Table 60, that a smaller proportion of widowed 
women are owner-occupiers than men. The tenure of single men is very similar to 
that of widowed men and single women. Slightly more widows and widowers 
live rent free than single or married persons. 


TABLE 60 

Marital status of heads of households with different forms of tenure 




Men 



Women 


Tenure 

Married 

(%) 

Single 

(%) 

Widowed 

<%) 

All 

(%) 

Single 

(%) 

Widowed 

(%) 

All 

(%) 

Owner-occupier 

42 

43 

42 

42 

43 

35 

37 

Local authority tenant 

36 

28 

31 

35 

29 



Rented, not local auth- 
ority, furnished 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Rented, not local auth- 
ority, unfurnished 

19 

24 

23 

20 

25 

26 

26 

Lives rent free 

2 

2 

3 

2 




No. on which % based 

3,706 

178 

605 

4,489 

516 

2,557 

3,073 


12.7 Tenure of impaired men and women compared with census figures 

Table 61 shows the tenure of impaired men and women who are heads of 
households only so that a comparison can be mad e with census figures.* 

♦Table 6, Housing Tables Part I, Sample Census 1966, England and Wales, and Table 6, 
Housing Tables, Sample Census 1966, Scotland. Census figures are based on number 
of households and sample figures on persons but in fact the difference between persons 
and households in the sample is very small. 
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TABLE 61 

1 enure of impaired persons who are heads of households, compared with the 
population in Great Britain 


Tenure 

Impaired 

men 

(%) 

Impaired 

women 

(%) 

Impaired men 
and women 
(%) 

Census figures 
for 

Great Britain 
(%) 

Owner-occupier 
Local authority tenant 
Rented, not local authority, 
unfurnished 
Other tenures 

42 

34 

20 

4 

36 

33 

26 

5 

39 

34 

22 

5 

46 

29 

18 

7 

No. on which % based 

4,511 

3,125 

7,636 

16,274,08 


Almost four in 10 impaired persons who are heads of households are owner- 
occupiers, just over a third rent their accommodation from a local authority and 
just over one in five rents accommodation unfurnished from a private person or 
company. The proportion of impaired persons who are owner-occupiers is slightly 
less than the proportion of owner-occupiers in the general population and a 
slightly higher proportion of impaired persons are local authority tenants. 

12.8 Summary 

Just over one in four impaired persons is an owner-occupier owning accom- 
modation outright and a similar proportion are local authority tenants. Fifteen 
per cent of impaired persons are non-householders, most of them are parents 
living with sons or daughters, or sons and daughters living with parents. 

Only 4 / of pre-1919 accommodation occupied by impaired persons is owned 
by local authorities, but a third of inter-war housing is local authority housing and 
over half the post-war accommodation. However, a third of pre-1919 housing 
is privately rented unfurnished accommodation and only 12% of inter-war 
accommodation and 4 % of post-war housing. 

A higher proportion of persons needing special care are non-householders 
than less severely impaired persons. The majority of non-householders are in the 
16 to 29 age group or the 75 and over age group. 

Scotland has the highest proportion of local authority tenants and Greater 
London has the highest proportion of persons renting furnished accommodation. 

A comparison between the tenancies of impaired persons who are heads of 
households or spouses of heads of households compared with tenancies of the 
genera population of Great Britain shows that a slightly higher proportion of the 
general population are owner-occupiers than impaired persons but a slightly 
higher proportion of impaired persons are local authority tenants than in the 
general population. 


13.0 HOUSEHOLD SIZE AND LIVING SPACE 

The composition and size of the household, and the size and type of accom- 
modation will vary for impaired persons. In this chapter these factors are con- 
sidered in order to assess the suitability of the living space of impaired persons. 
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living in accommodation of different types 



13.1 Household composition 

Table 62 shows the household composition of impaired persons living in 
different types of accommodation. The proportion of persons who live alone in 
purpose-built accommodation or ‘rooms’ is much higher than the proportion 
of persons living alone in all other types of accommodation. Only one in five 
impaired persons lives alone but half the persons living in purpose-built housing 
or in ‘rooms’ live alone. 

13.2 Number of rooms per household 

Interviewers asked how many rooms informants have for the use of their 
household. Bathrooms, W.C.s and kitchens are excluded from the number of 
rooms per household except where the kitchen is used regularly for meals. The 
number of rooms per household of impaired persons’ households are compared 
with census figures* (see Table 63). 


TABLE 63 

Number of rooms per household, for households 



Impaired persons 

Census figures for 
Great Britain 

household 

% 

Cum. % 

% 

Cum. % 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

8 

9 

5 

7 

3 

14 

23 

12 

19 

4 

28 

51 

25 

44 

5 

30 

81 

34 

78 

6 

12 

93 

15 

93 

7 

4 

97 

4 

97 

8 or more 

3 

100 

3 

100 

No. of households on 
which % based 


11,413 

16,960,56 


About one in two impaired persons is living in accommodation with four 
rooms or less, a higher proportion than for the general population. This may 
be, however, a good trend as we know that in many instances elderly people 
complain they have too many rooms to look after. 

13.3 Size of household of impaired persons compared with census figures 

The size of impaired persons’ households, compared with household sizes for 
Great Britain is given in Table 64.f 

There is a higher proportion of one and two person households among 
impaired persons’ households than in the general population of Great Britain, 
65 % compared with 46 %. Conversely, there is a higher proportion of five or more 
person households in the general population (15%) than in the impaired popu- 
lation (8 %). However, this may be because there is a high proportion of elderly 
persons in the sample. 

♦Table 3, Housing Tables Part I, Sample Census 1966, England and Wales and Table 3, Housing 
Tables, Sample Census 1966, Scotland. The 1961 definition of rooms is used, i.e. the kitchen 
is only included where it is used regularly for meals. 

•jTable 9, Housing Tables Part I, Sample Census 1966, England and Wales, and Table 9, 
Housing Tables, Sample Census 1966, Scotland. 
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TABLE 64 

Size of households m the sample compared with census 
figures, for households 



Impaired persons’ 

Census figures for 

Persons per 

households 

Great Britain 

household 

(%> 

(X) 

1 

23 

16 

2 

42 

30 

3 

18 

21 

4 

9 

18 

5 

5 

9 

6 

2 

4 

7 

1 

1 

8 or more 

* 

1 

No. of households on 
which % based 

11,413 

16,960,56 


*Less than 0-5 %. 


13.4 Density of occupation 

The size of accommodation and size of the impaired person’s household are 
given in Table 65. 

In general smaller households live in smaller accommodation than larger 
families. However, there are four people, one of whom is impaired, living in 
one room. In fact there are three such extreme cases of overcrowding as this. 

TABLE 65 

Size of accommodation of the impaired person’s household 


No. of rooms 


No. of 
persons 

(%) 

2 

(%) 

3 

(%) 

4 

(%) 

5 

(%) 

6 

(%) 

7 

(%) 

8 

(%) 

9 or 
?%? 

All 

(%) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 or more 

86 

10 

2 

2 

49 

49 

2 

33 

50 

12 

3 

1 

21 

50 

18 

7 

2 

1 

1 

11 

43 

22 

12 

7 

3 

1 

1 

14 
32 
23 

15 
7 
5 
2 
2 

11 

36 

22 

9 

14 

6 

1 

1 

4 

38 

19 

10 

12 

8 

3 

6 

11 

31 

19 

17 

11 

6 

4 

21 

44 

18 

9 

5 

2 

1 

No. of people 
on which 
% based 

170 

945 

1,792 

3,493 

3,875 

1,450 

453 

219 

166 

12,563f 


•Less than 0-5 %. 
tExcludes 175 not answering. 


While Table 65 shows the distribution of the size of accommodation for 
households of different sizes a better measure of the density of occupation of 
accommodation is the ratio of the number of persons in the household to the 
number of rooms in the household’s accommodation. The following classification 
of density is used : 

(i) over persons per room, 

(ii) over 1 and up to persons per room, 

(iii) i and up to 1 person per room, 

(iv) less than \ person per room. 
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Table 66 shows the density of occupation of impaired persons compared with 
the general population of Great Britain.* 


TABLE 66 

Density of occupation of impaired persons compared with 
the general population of Great Britain 


Density of occupation 

Impaired persons 
(%) 

Census figures for 
Great Britain 
(%) 

Over 1£ persons per room 
Over 1 and up to 1£ 

11 

3-2 

persons per room 
£ and up to 1 

3-3 

9-6 

person per room 
Less than £ person per 

58-4 

67-6 

room 

37-2 

19-6 


Ninety-six out of 100 impaired persons are living at a density of one or less 
persons per room, compared with only 87 out of 100 persons in Great Britain, 
but again, this may be because there is a high proportion of elderly persons in the 
sample. Density of occupation is only a crude measure of overcrowding as age 
and sex of household members and room size are not taken into account. However, 
we shall assume that overcrowding is where there are over \\ persons per room. 
In this case, one in 100 impaired persons is living in overcrowded conditions, but 
they are better off than the general population where three in 100 persons are 
living in overcrowded accommodation. 

No one-person households are overcrowded; it is impossible to be so on the 
criteria used. Thirty per cent of overcrowded households have eight or more 
persons. As one expects small dwellings are the most likely to be overcrowded; 
no dwellings of more than five rooms are overcrowded. 

The average number of persons per room for impaired persons is 0-22 and 
for the general population of Great Britain 0-58.f 

This emphasizes what we have already seen, that impaired persons have more 
spacious living accommodation than the general population of Great Britain 
and are less overcrowded. Indeed it may be that some of them are living in 
accommodation which is too big for them to manage (this will be examined in 
the chapter on ‘wanting to be rehoused’), or some of the rooms are inaccessible. 

13.5 Inaccessibility of rooms 

Ten per cent of all impaired persons are unable to use some of the rooms in 
their accommodation. As one would expect (see Table 67), the more disabled a 
person is the more likely it is that he or she cannot use some of the household’s 
rooms. 

Over half of the non-bedfast persons needing special care are unable to use 
some of their rooms, about one in five persons in category 5, but only about one 
in 20 persons with a non-motor impairment (category 8a). 

♦Table 9, Housing Tables, Part I, Sample Census 1966, England and Wales, and Table 9, Housing 
Tables, Sample Census 1966, Scotland. 

fTable 10, Housing Tables Part I, Sample Census 1966, England and Wales, and Table 10, 
Housing Tables, Sample Census 1966, Scotland. 
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TABLE 67 

Proportion of persons with varying degrees of 
handicap unable to use some rooms 


Category 

of 

handicap 

% of persons 
(excluding bedfast) 
finding some rooms 
inaccessible 

No. on which % based 

1-3 

53 

535 

4 

22 

404 

5 

15 

997 

6 

10 

2,436 

7 

9 

2,676 

8a non-motor 

5 

2,902 

8b motor 

3 

2,066 

All categories 

10 

12,484* 


includes 468 persons in categories 4 to 8 who cannot be classified 
precisely. 


Inability to climb stairs is the main factor preventing the use of some rooms, 
93 % of those unable to use some rooms saying this. Not being able to walk as 
far as another room and doors being too narrow for wheelchairs are other 
answers given by 5 % and 1 % of all persons not able to use some rooms. “Other 
answers” given include the following: “the room is too cold and damp”; I 
can’t stand a change of atmosphere since I’ve had pneumonia”; “the furniture 
would need to be moved round every time I wanted to get the wheelchair into 
the kitchen”, and one blind woman says “I have to grope my way around. I 
don’t like going in there because it seems strange.” 

It will be seen, in the chapter on ‘the need for rehousing’, that inaccessibility 
of some rooms has been taken as one of the indicators of a need for rehousing, 
although it must be borne in mind that it may be no great inconvenience in some 
cases, for example, if a disabled husband cannot get into a spare bedroom. 

13.6 Room in which most of the day is spent and method of heating this room 

The majority of impaired persons (87%) spend most of the time when they 
are at home in the living room. A small proportion spend their day in the bedroom. 
Other rooms in which most of the day is spent are bedsitters and kitchens, and 
in a very few cases studies and workshops. 

Table 68 shows the method of heating used to heat the room in which most 
of the time at home is spent. 

Solid fuel fires are most commonly used to heat living rooms and kitchens, 
and electricity to heat bedsitters and bedrooms. Twenty-five persons use no form 
of heating at all, one uses only a hot water bottle and another calor gas. Some 35 
people who spend most of their time at home in their bedrooms use oil heaters. 
This is often not the safest form of heating and it may be particularly dangerous 
when used by severely disabled persons, who are immobile or have very re- 
stricted mobility, in their bedrooms. 

13.7 Using the living room as a bedroom 

Eight per cent of impaired persons sometimes or always sleep in the living 
room. For those with a non-motor impairment (category 8a) the proportion is 
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TABLE 68 

Method of heating room in which most of the time at home is spent 


Room in which most of the time at home is spent 


Method of 
heating room 

Living 

room 

(%) 

Bed- 

sitter 

(%> 

Bed- 

room 

(%) 

Kitchen 

(%) 

Other 

No. 

All rooms 
(%) 

Solid fuel fire 
or heater 

62 

37 

15 

57 

[14] 

59 

Electric fire, 
heater or storage 
heater 

27 

43 

54 

21 

[12] 

28 

Electric under- 
floor warming 

1 

3 

* 

1 


1 

Central heating 

9 

14 

10 

5 

[12] 

9 

Gas heater 

17 

16 

14 

9 

[4] 

16 

Oil heater 

3 

8 

11 

6 

[4] 

4 

Cooker or boiler 
or other 
appliance not 
intended for 
heating 


1 

1 

10 


1 

Other 

— 

— 

6 

1 

— 

* 

No. on which % 
based 

10,956 

374 

352 

884 

37 

12,603t+ 


*Less than 05 %. 

{Excludes 135 not answering. 

{Percentages add to more than 100 because more than one form of heating may be used. 

[ ]Denotes number not percentage. 

only 3%, but 20% of persons in categories 1 and 2, and around 10% of the rest 
of the handicapped use the living room as a bedroom. 

Seventy-seven per cent of impaired persons who sometimes or always sleep 
in the living room do so because of their disability. Twelve per cent of persons 
who use the living room as a bedroom do so because it is warmer, 3 % because it 
is quieter and 3 % from habit. A few people say that they have not enough bed- 
rooms and so have to sleep in the living room and others say the bedroom is too 
damp to be used. 

13.8 Summary 

One in two impaired persons is living in accommodation with four rooms or 
less. Impaired persons are less likely to be living in overcrowded accommodation 
than the general population in Great Britain. 

One in 10 impaired persons is unable to use part of his or her accommodation 
because of disability. Stairs are usually the main limiting factor. 

Eight per cent of impaired persons sometimes or always sleep in the living 
room usually because their disability prevents them from sleeping in their 
bedrooms. 


14.0 AMENITIES 

In this chapter we are concerned with the standard of accommodation of the 
impaired person’s household. To obtain some idea of the condition of the accom- 
modation we have used a similar approach to the census and have asked about 
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the availability of fixed bath, piped hot water, piped cold water and W.C. Beyond 
this no further assessment of ‘fitness’ of accommodation is made. 

As comparisons are made with census figures, which do not give any infor- 
mation about the use of cold water, detailed examination of this has been 
omitted. The original data do show, however, that 97 % of persons have sole use 
of piped cold water, 2% have shared use, and 1 % have no piped cold water. 

Where an amenity is referred to as ‘shared’, it is taken to mean shared with 
other households. 

14.1 Regional variation 

The proportions of persons and households in the sample with and without 
amenities are compared with census figures for the standard regions of England, 
and Wales and Scotland (details in Tables 69 and 70, extracts below). 


Extract from TABLE 69 

The proportion of households with one or more impaired persons, with and without amenities, in 
the standard regions of England, and Wales and Scotland, compared with 1966 Census figures 


Area 

No hot water 
tap 

No fixed bath 

Outside W.C. 
only (exclusive 
use or shared 

No W.C. 

Exclusive use 
of hot water, 
fixed bath and 
inside W.C. 


Sample 

(%) 

Census 

(%) 

Sample 

(%) 

Census 

(%) 

Sample 

(%) 

Census 

Sample 

(%) 

(%r 

Sample 

(%) 

Census 

(%) 



10-7 

13-4 

161 

20-4 

24-3 

08 

1-2 

77-1 

72-1 


8-6 

11-1 

13-9 

17-5 

180 

23-3 

20 






110 

211 

17-6 





65-4 



19-9 

12-6 

22-4 

161 

27-6 

24-2 






13-6 

140 

16-5 

150 

25-1 

19-4 






10-9 

19-5 

14-7 

19-8 

12-4 






South Eastern (excluding 

8-5 

9-9 

100 

9-3 

9-4 

10-2 

10 

1-6 

81-9 

81-3 


12.1 

15-0 

11-8 

14-8 

13-7 





65-6 




12-4 

12-4 

10-9 





/6-8 



12-4 

14-7 

14-6 

18-6 

17-5 






14-0 

14-9 

20-1 

20-8 

27-6 

24-7 




66-3 

Scotland 

99 

12-4 

17-4 

200 

4-4 






Great Britain 

11-6 

12-5 

15-3 

15-5 

17-8 

16-7 

1-4 

1-7 

73-8 

72-9 


Extract from TABLE 70 

The proportion of impaired persons with and without amenities in the standard regions of 
England, and Wales and Scotland, compared with 1966 Census figures 


Area 

No hot water 

No fixed bath 

Outside W.C. 
only (exclusive 

No W.C. 

Exclusive use 
of hot water, 
fixed bath and 
inside W.C. 


Sample 

Census 

(%) 

Sample 

(%) 

Census 

(%) 

Sample 

(%) 

Census 

(%) 

Sample 

(%) 

Census 

(%) 

Sample 

(%) 

Census 



8-8 

12-4 

13-8 

20-1 

22-1 

0-8 

1-1 

77-6 

75-0 



9-0 

13-2 

14-8 

17-1 

21-1 


1-0 





9-4 

20-4 

15-4 

30-2 



66-0 

73-6 




23-1 

13-8 




2-0 

62-7 




12-2 

16-0 

13-1 

24-4 






10-8 

16-0 

15-2 

16-2 

11-6 






South Eastern (excluding 

7-8 

7-9 

9-3 

7-4 

8-7 

8-8 

1-0 

1-4 

82-4 

84-6 



12-8 

11-8 










10-5 

12-2 

10-1 

108 









14-3 

12-5 










20-7 

18-2 

28-4 




65-2 


Scotland 

9-5 

9-4 

16-9 

161 

4-2 






Great Britain 

11-3 

10-3 

14-9 

13-1 

17-4 

15-0 

1-5 

1-6 

74-1 

76-6 
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Summarizing the main points we see that the proportion of impaired persons 
having exclusive use of hot water, fixed bath and inside W.C. in Great Britain is 
virtually no different from that of the general population in Great Britain. This 
means that about one in four persons does not have exclusive use of the three 
basic amenities. Impaired persons in the North Western region and the East 
Midland and West Midland regions are worse off in this respect then the general 
population in these regions. The proportion of impaired persons having exclu- 
sive use of the three basic amenities is highest in the South Eastern region 
(excluding Greater London), the South Western region and Scotland. These 
proportions are the same for the general population. Greater London has the 
highest proportion of persons sharing amenities. East Anglia has the highest 
proportion of persons without a W.C.. 

Comparing households it can be seen that the South Eastern region and 
Scotland have the highest proportion of households with exclusive use of the 
three basic amenities. Impaired person households (households with one or more 
impaired persons) are better off as regards these three amenities in the Northern 
region, Yorkshire and Humberside, East Anglia and Greater London. 

The situation is reversed for the North Western region and the East Midlands. 
Non-impaired households are better off in these regions. The proportion of 
impaired households in Great Britain having exclusive use of hot water, fixed 
bath and inside W.C. is the same as the proportion for the general population of 
households in Great Britain. 

Therefore, the impaired population compared with the general population, 
are no worse off as regards exclusive use of these amenities ; only about three in 
four persons have exclusive use of the basic amenities and a slightly lower 
proportion for households. 

We have seen that possession of amenities varies with region. There are, in 
addition, several other factors likely to be linked with amenities. These are now 
considered. 

14.2 Age of accommodation 

One would expect the age of the accommodation to be related to the avail- 
ability of amenities (see Table 71). Pre-1919 houses are very badly equipped; less 
than half have exclusive use of hot water, fixed bath, and inside W.C.. While 73 % 
of pre-1919 houses have exclusive use of piped hot water, only 56% have exclu- 
sive use of an inside W.C.. As one would expect, a higher proportion of post-war 
houses have exclusive use of all three amenities (97 %) than do inter-war houses 
( 86 %). 


14.3 Tenure 

The differences in the standard of accommodation of persons with different 
forms of tenure are most striking (see Table 72, extract overleaf). Tenants in 
privately rented unfurnished and furnished accommodation are the worst 
equipped, but whereas tenants in furnished accommodation without exclusive 
use of amenities are usually sharing them, similar tenants in unfurnished accom- 
modation are completely without them. 
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Local authority housing is the best equipped and nine out of 10 tenants have 
exclusive use of all three basic amenities. Non-householders are living in relatively 
well equipped accommodation. This is because the majority are living with their 
family and are therefore not boarders in the usual sense of the word. 


Extract from TABLE 72 

Proportion of impaired persons with and without amenities with different types of tenure 


Tenure 

No hot 
water tap 
(%) 

No fixed 
bath 
(%) 

Outside W.C. 
only (shared 
or exclusive 
use) 

(%) 

No W.C. 
(%) 

Exclusive use 
of hot water, 
fixed bath and 
inside W.C. 
<%) 

Owner-occupier and owns 






outright 

9 

12 

16 

1 

75 

Owner-occupier and has 






mortgage 

4 

7 

11 

— 

84 

Local authority house 

2 

2 

6 


90 

Rented, not local auth- 






ority, furnished 

20 

20 

25 

5 

31 

Rented, not local auth- 






ority, unfurnished 

36 

46 

44 

3 

39 

Non-householder 

6 

10 

11 

2 

83 

Lives rent free 

16 

20 

14 

7 

64 

All tenures 

11 

15 

17 

2 

74 


*Less than 0-5 %. 


14.4 Type of accommodation 

Purpose-built accommodation for the elderly or handicapped is the best 
equipped with basic amenities but even so only 93 % of these tenants have exclu- 
sive use of all three amenities. Non-self-contained accommodation (rooms or 
lodging house) is by contrast extremely poorly equipped, but this is due to the 

Extract from TABLE 73 

The proportion of persons living in different types of accommodation with and without amenities 


Type of accommodation 

No hot 
water tap 
(%) 

No fixed 
bath 
(%) 

Outside W.C. 
only (exclusive 
use or shared) 
(%) 

No W.C. 
(%) 

Exclusive use 
of hot water, 
fixed bath and 
inside W.C. 
<%) 

Purpose-built accommo- 
dation for elderly or 
handicapped 

2 

2 

* 


93 

Other flat in block/maison- 
ette, self-contained flat 
in house 

10 

14 

9 


81 

Rooms in house (not self- 
contained) or lodging 
house 

25 

18 

22 

* 

14 

Bungalow, one-storied cot- 
tage 

5 

7 

5 

1 

89 

Whole house, cottage more 
than one storey 

13 

18 

23 

2 

72 

Other types of accommo- 
dation 

17 

19 

16 

4 

62 

All types of accommo- 
dation 

11 

15 

17 

2 

74 


*Less than 0-5%. 
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high proportion of persons in this type of accommodation who share amenities. 
Details are given in Table 73, and an extract is found on p. 78. 

14.5 Size of the household 

The availability of amenities varies for households of different sizes. This is 
shown in detailed form in Table 74, extract below. 


Extract from TABLE 74 

The proportion of households with and without amenities for households of varying sizes 


No. of persons 
per household 

No hot 
water tap 
(%) 

No fixed 
bath 
(%> 

Outside W.C. 
only (exclusive 
use or shared 
use) 

(%) 

No W.C. 
(%) 

Exclusive use 
of hot water, 
fixed bath and 
inside W.C. 
(%) 

1 

21 

25 

25 

2 

60 

2 

11 

15 

19 

1 

74 

3 

7 

10 

13 

1 

82 

4 

6 

8 

11 

2 

84 

5 

5 

5 

9 

2 

87 

6 

6 

8 

16 

2 

80 

7 

7 

6 

14 

3 

81 

8 or more 

13 

16 

13 

7 

77 

All households 

12 

15 

18 

1 

74 


Only three in five one-person households have exclusive use of piped hot 
water, fixed bath and inside W. C. compared with almost three in four households 
of all sizes. The proportion of households sharing amenities is also highest 
for one-person households. The proportion of households having exclusive use 
of amenities increases with the size of the household up to five-person house- 
holds and then decreases for six or more person households. Larger households 
are more likely to consist of younger persons who tend to have better amenities 
than older person households. 


Extract from TABLE 75 

The proportion of persons with varying degrees of handicap with and without amenities 


Category of handicap 

No hot 
water tap 

(JO 

No fixed 
bath 
(%) 

Outside W.C. 
only (exclusive 
use or shared 
use) 

(%> 

No W.C. 
(%) 

Exclusive use 
of hot water, 
fixed bath and 
inside W.C. 
(%) 

1+2 

18 

21 

23 

4 

65 

3 

13 

18 

19 

2 

72 

4 

12 

18 

22 

2 

71 

5 

15 

21 

20 

2 

70 

6 

10 

15 

18 

1 

73 

7 

13 

16 

18 

1 

73 

8a non-motor 

12 

14 

17 

2 

75 

8b motor 

10 

12 

17 

2 

75 

All categories 

11 

15 

17 

2 

74 
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14.6 Degree of handicap 

The only difference between degrees of handicap is that a lower proportion of 
persons in categories 1 and 2 have exclusive use of all three amenities than all 
other persons, 65 % in categories 1 and 2 compared with 74 % for all categories, 
see Table 75, extract on page 79. This is likely to be because younger persons (see 
next paragraph) are living in better accommodation than elderly persons and 83 % 
of persons in categories 1 and 2 are aged 65 or over. 

14.7 Age and sex 

As is shown in Table 76, extract below, the proportion of both men and 
women having exclusive use of piped hot water, fixed bath, inside W.C. and 
exclusive use of all three amenities decreases with age. Just over four in five 
impaired men and women, aged between 16 and 49, have exclusive use of all 
amenities, about three in four men and women, aged between 50 and 64 but only 
seven in 10 men and women aged over 65. Thus, younger impaired persons are 
more likely to be living in better equipped accommodation than more elderly 
impaired persons. 


Extract from TABLE 76 

The proportion of men and women in different age groups with and without amenities 


Age group 

No hot 
water tap 
(%) 

No fixed 
bath 
(%) 

Outside W.C. 
only (exclusive 
use or shared 
use) 

(%) 

No W.C. 
(%) 

Exclusive use 
of hot water, 
fixed bath and 
inside W.C. 
(%) 

16-29 

7 

11 

10 

2 

83 

30-49 

7 

10 

13 

1 

82 

50-64 

10 

14 

17 

1 

76 

65-74 

12 

16 

20 

2 

71 

75 and over 

14 

17 

18 

2 

71 

All ages 

11 

15 

17 

2 

74 


14.8 Use of kitchen, gas and electricity 

The original data show that, apart from persons renting furnished accommo- 
dation or those living rent free, almost everyone has the use of a kitchen. Nineteen 
of the 94 impaired persons who rent furnished accommodation and 13 of the 270 
persons who live rent free do not, however, have a kitchen. Only two of the 
persons who have no kitchen say they have no cooking facilities at all. Less than 
three in 1,000 persons are living in accommodation that has no gas or elec- 
tricity supply. 

14.9 Situation of the W.C. 

More than one in four impaired persons either uses a commode or has to go 
up or downstairs to the W.C. during the daytime, see Table 77. During the night 
more than four times as many persons use a commode, although the proportion 
having to go up or downstairs is less than during the daytime. 

The original data show that over a quarter of persons (27 %) who have an 
outside W.C. only or no W.C. on the same level as the room being used during the 
day or night say they find this very inconvenient and a similar proportion find it 
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TABLE 77 

Proportion of persons having to go up or downstairs to the W.C. during the day or night 


Position of W.C. 

Daytime 

(%) 

Night time 
(%) 

Up or downstairs 

23 

16 

Same level 

73 

69 

Uses commode 

4 

15 

No. on which % based 

12,627* 

12,576f 


♦Excludes 111 not answering. 
•(■Excludes 162 not answering. 


sometimes very inconvenient. It will be seen, in the chapter on ‘need for re- 
housing’, that where the W.C. is not on the same level as the living room during 
the day or bedroom during the night and causes inconvenience, this has been 
taken as one of the indicators of a need for rehousing or improvement of accom- 
modation. 

14.10 Summary 

One in four impaired persons does not have exclusive use for his household of 
hot water, fixed bath and inside W.C. ; this is much the same as for the general 
population of Great Britain. Scotland and the South Eastern region have the 
highest proportions of impaired persons with exclusive use of the three basic 
amenities, and indeed this is so for the general population. Whereas in the 
general population Wales and Greater London have the lowest proportions of 
persons having exclusive use of the three basic amenities, for impaired persons 
the East Midland region, Wales and the North Western region have the lowest 
proportions of persons having exclusive use of these basic amenities. 

Pre-1919 accommodation has very poor basic amenities; less than half has 
exclusive use of the three basic amenities. 

Of all tenancies, privately rented unfurnished and furnished accommodation 
are the worst equipped for the basic amenities and local authority housing the 
best. 

Y oung impaired persons are more likely to be living in accommodation with 
all three basic amenities than the more elderly. A higher proportion of persons 
needing special care have poorly equipped accommodation than any other 
persons and this may make the task of the persons caring for them even more 
difficult than it is already. 

Only 2% of all impaired persons share the kitchen with another household 
or have no kitchen at all. One per cent of persons are without electricity and 37 
persons in the total sample are without both gas and electricity. 

Over a quarter of the impaired persons who have an outside W.C. only or no 
W.C. on the same level as the room being used during the day or night find the 
location of the W.C. very inconvenient. 

15.0 COST OF HOUSING 

All informants were asked for their housing costs. Impaired persons who are 
not heads of households or spouses of heads of households have, as has already 
been stated, been classified as non-householders. Thus for cost of housing the 
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amounts given are for the impaired person’s household, only if the impaired 
person is the head of the household or the spouse of the head of household. 
For all other persons the cost of housing is for that person alone and not for the 
household. This means that comparisons of housing costs cannot be made with 
a general population as all analyses of these are made for households and not 
persons. 

The housing costs include, where applicable, rent, rates, water rates, ground 
rent, feu duty, mortgage repayments and interest, and service and maintenance 
charges. Where the weekly housing cost has been calculated for heads of household 
and spouses of heads of household the housing costs for the households are given, 
being the total cost before any sub-letting. For non-householders, it has been 
necessary to calculate their share of the housing costs. 

In addition to the above the following calculations have been made. For 
tenants renting furnished accommodation one-third of the rent paid has been 
deducted to allow for the cost of furniture provided. Non-householders who have 
breakfast and at least one main meal a day provided have had two-thirds of the 
amount they pay deducted, to allow for the cost of food and furniture provided. 
Non-householders who receive no board or have breakfast only have had one- 
third of the amount they pay deducted to cover the cost of the furniture provided. 

The weekly housing costs of impaired persons are given in Table 78. 


TABLE 78 
Weekly cost of housing 


Weekly cost of housing 

% Cum. % 

Rent and rates free 

7 

7 

ls.-9s. 

9 

16 

10s.-19s. 

18 

34 

£1— £1 9s. 

18 

52 

£1 10s.-£l 19s. 

13 

65 

£2-£2 9s. 

11 

76 

£2 10s.-£2 19 s. 

8 

84 

£3-£3 9s. 

5 

89 

£3 10s.-£3 19s. 

3 

92 

£4-£4 9s. 

2 

94 

£4 10s.-£4 19s. 

2 

96 

£5-£5 19s. 

2 

98 

£6-£6 19s. 

1 

99 

£7 and over 

1 

100 

Median weekly cost of housing 

£1 Is. 10 d. 

No. on which % based 

12,031* 


^Excludes 707 not answering. 


About one in two impaired persons is paying less than £1 lOy. per week for 
housing and in fact the median weekly housing cost is only £1 Is. 10 d. Eight in 100 
persons are paying £4 or more per week for housing and about one in four is 
paying £2 10 j. or more per week. 

15.1 Cost of housing for different tenants 

One would expect housing costs to vary with different types of tenures, as is 
shown by Table 79, summary and extract of which is given opposite. While 65 % 
of owner-occupiers who own outright pay less than £1 per week on housing costs. 
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almost half the owner-occupiers with mortgages pay £3 10s. or more per week. 
Almost a third of local authority tenants pay less than £2 per week and just over a 
fifth pay £3 or more per week. Almost half the tenants renting private unfurnished 
accommodation pay less than £1 Iffy. per week and 17 % pay £3 or more per week. 


Extract from TABLE 79 

The weekly cost of housing for persons with different tenures 


Weekly cost 
of housing 

Tenure 

Owner- 
occupier 
and owns 
outright 

c%) 

Owner- 
occupier 
and has 
mortgage 
(%) 

Local 

authority 

tenant 

(%) 

Rented, 
not local 
authority, 
unfurnished 
(%) 

All 

tenures 

(%> 

Rent and rates free 





_ 

— 

7 

Is .-19s. 

65 

4 

1 

23 

27 

£1-£1 19s. 

31 

17 

30 

46 

31 

£2-£2 19s. 

4 

23 

47 

14 

19 

£3-£3 19s. 

* 

16 

16 

8 

8 

£4-£4 19s. 

* 

15 

5 

3 

4 

£5 and over 

— 

25 

1 

6 

4 

No. on which % based 

3,330 

750 

3,526 

2,218 

12,008 


*Less than 0-5%. 


Thirty-eight per cent of non-householders have no housing costs and only a 
third pay more than £1 per week. 

As is to be expected, owner-occupiers with mortgages have the highest housing 
costs; 58% of those who pay £7 or more per week are owner-occupiers with 
mortgages. Apart from non-householders and persons living rent free owner- 
occupiers owning outright have the lowest costs; 83 % of persons paying between 
ly. and 9s. per week are owner-occupiers who own outright. Almost nine in 10 
local authority tenants pay rents of between £1 and £3 9y. per week. The range 
of rents paid by tenants renting private unfurnished accommodation is wider, 
about 9 in 10 paying between 10y. and £4 9s. per week. 

15.2 Cost of housing for different types of accommodation 

The weekly housing costs for different types of accommodation are shown 
in Table 80. Four in five impaired persons living in purpose-built accommodation 
pay less than £2 IOj. per week for rent. Just over one in four flat dwellers pays £3 
or more per week for the accommodation. About one in five persons living in 
accommodation which is not self-contained pays £3 or more per week. Seven in 
10 persons living in houses of more than one storey spend less than £2 per week 
on their housing. 

15.3 Cost of housing by income 

As one would expect, the cost of housing varies for those with different 
weekly incomes (see Table 81). One in two persons with a weekly income of less 
than £4 per week pays less than 10y. per week on housing. Seven in 10 persons 
with weekly incomes of less than £5 per week pay less than £1 per week for their 
accommodation. At the other end of the income scale three in 10 persons with 
a weekly income of £25 per week or more pay £4 or more per week on housing. 
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not answering. 



Thirty-nine of the 48 persons with no weekly income have their rent and rates free 
but the other mne claim to pay between 10*. and £1 9s. per week on housing 
presumably from savings or capital. 

15.4 Extra expenses for housing because of disability 

All impaired persons were asked whether they had any extra expenses for 
housmg because of disability. Only 3% (276 persons) have any such extra 
expenses. Three m 10 of these persons say that the extra expenses are because 
disability prevents them from doing any repairs, decorating or plumbing them- 
selves, so that they have to pay to have even minor jobs done. Two in five persons 
with extra housmg expenses say they need a larger or more expensive house, with 
special adaptations and fittings because of their disability. Other answers given 
were as follows. Decorations need to be done more frequently because of wheel- 
chairs, sticks and crutches knocking against furniture and doors, or there may be 
the extra cost of an insurance for a mortgage because of disability Moving 
to more suitable accommodation because of disability incurs removal expenses 
and where a disability necessitates having a car this may involve renting a garage 
One exceptional case of extra expenses for housing because of disability is a 
woman living with her daughter because she cannot live alone at present She 
gives her daughter money for her board and lodging but also has to pay the rates 
and mortgage repayments on her own house. 

The actual amount involved in extra housing expenses is not given because 
this is unlikely to be rehable. While an impaired person may know his or her 

S^er "they are® ° f d ’ Sability ’* is difficuIt t0 ^ exact| y much 

Although the actual number of those with extra housing expenses is small 
it is worth remembering that the things which able-bodied people take for 
granted may be denied disabled people. Thus they may need help with minor 

housing needs'^ repairS ’ and may even need financial help to meet their special 

The original data show that degree of handicap does not seem to affect 
whether or not impaired persons have extra housing expenses. The most severely 
handicapped and those with a minor handicap are equally likely to say they have 
extra housmg costs. y 


15.5 Summary 

The average weekly amount spent on housing by impaired persons is £1 Is 10 d 
Owner-occupiers with mortgages have the highest housing costs and, apart from 
non-householders and persons living rent free, owner-occupiers who own their 
houses outright have the lowest housing costs. 

The amount spent on housing varies with income. Three in 10 persons with a 
weekly income of £25 per week or more pay £4 or more per week on housing! 
paysTthis ™ 2 ° persons Wltl1 a weeIc *y income of between £12 and £13 9s. 

bei|f^3^ PerS0DS Say haW CXtra eXp “ SeS ^ 
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(a) 

Fitment 

made 


Fitment 

No. 

% 

Does not 
know or 
cannot 
remember 
(%) 

Bannister rails 
Coal fires 

646 

5 

16 

replaced 
Handrails 
fitted to : 

1,470 

12 

4 

(i) Bath 

471 

4 

21 

(ii) W.C. 
Widened or 
reversed 

170 

1 


doorways 
Added/con- 
verted : 

75 

1 


(i) W.C. 

198 

2 

5 

(ii) Bathroom 
Installed 
ramps / 

158 

1 

45 

pathways 
Walls removed/ 
rooms con- 

85 

20 


verted 

Other fitments 

77 

1 


made 

281 

2 

16 


Less 

than 

£1 

(%) 


7 

22 


£ 1 - 
£2 19s. 
(%) 


13 

1 

8 

17 

15 

1 


£3- 
£4 19 s. 
(%) 











If free or part cost 


Cost of fitment 





If paid 


rest paid 

by 


£5- 
£9 19s. 
(%) 

£10- 
£14 19s. 
(%) 

£15- 
£19 9s. 
(%) 

£20- 
£29 19s. 
(%) 

£30 

or more 
(%) 

Free 

c%) 

Full 

cost 

(%) 

Part 

cost 

(%) 

Local 

authority 

(%) 

Friend or 
relative 
<%) 

Cost 

nothing 

(%) 

Other 

(%) 

8 

3 

1 

* 

1 

37 

99 

1 

35 

35 

13 

17 

5 

6 

6 

15 

59 

4 

97 

3 

30 

54 

— 

16 

10 

2 

1 

3 



1 

2 

43 

47 

94 

100 

6 

72 

55 

24 

20 

1 

20 

3 

5 

7 

— 

3 

7 

10 

29 

[43] 

[2] 

[10] 

[7] 

[3] 

[3] 





59 

13 

83 

17 

[33] 

[9] 

— 

[3] 

— 

1 

3 

8 

29 

13 

70 

30 

[36] 

[4] 



7 

— 

— 

2 

7 

49 

[38] 

[2] 

[22] 

[9] 

[7] 

[6] 

4 

9 

_ 

17 

42 

17 

98 

2 

[3] 

[4] 

- 

[6] 

9 

9 

8 

7 

26 

15 

90 

10 

41 

31 

- 

28 


*Less than 0-5%. 

Colu > rnn°(a) Abased on^^S^excl'uding persons not answering, except for ramps and pathways. 
Column (b) is based on numbers in column (a). 
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16.0 ADAPTATIONS TO HOUSING 


As disabled people have special physical needs they are therefore likely to 
require a different type of housing than that for able-bodied people. We have 
seen that 5% of impaired people are living in purpose-built housing for the 
elderly or handicapped. However, it does not follow that all impaired people 
ought to be rehoused in purpose-built accommodation. They may have had 
alterations and adaptations made to their present accommodation to make it 
more suitable, or alterations and adaptations may meet their needs and indeed 
not all impaired persons are disabled. 

In this section we are looking at what housing alterations have been made and 
at what they cost. If a payment was made we see whether all or only part of the 
cost was met by the impaired person and who paid the rest of the amount. 

All informants who performed the tests of motor capacity without difficulty 
were simply asked “has anything been done to make it easier to do things or to 
get about”, as it was felt that they were unlikely to have had many alterations 
made. The answers were treated in the same way as those given by informants 
who were asked in detail about the following: bannister rails, the replacement 
of coal fires by an easier form of heating, handrails fitted to the bath and W.C., 
the installation of ramps and pathways, the addition or conversion of a room 
and any other alterations. 

At the interview it was stressed that we were only interested in fittings and 
alterations that had been made to, or were required for, housing because of the 
physical condition caused by a person’s disability. Some alterations and fittings 
mentioned, for example hoists and rails, would obviously only be made for a 
disabled person. Other adaptations, such as central heating, double glazing and 
the installation of bathrooms are ones which would benefit both the able-bodied 
and the disabled, although disability may accentuate the need for them. 

Table 82 shows what alterations and additions have been made to the accom- 
modation of impaired persons, at what cost, and, if they were free, who, in fact, 
paid. To summarize, the adaptation which has most often been made is the 
replacement of coal fires by an easier form of heating. About one in eight persons 
has had this done. The next most common adaptations which have been made 
are the provision of bannister rails and fitting of handrails to baths. One in five 
wheelchair users has had ramps and pathways fitted. Other fitments made range 
from the simple and inexpensive, for example raising the W.C. seat, to the more 
complex and costly such as the installation of a lift. Other alterations which 
impaired people have had made illustrate their special housing needs. They are 
as follows : steps to the bath, alterations to window and door handles, changing 
the position of electric sockets, changing the position of sinks, the installation of 
showers, pulleys, hoists and double glazing, the lowering of baths, grip rails, 
a gate across the top of the stairs to prevent a mentally subnormal person from 
falling downstairs, the garden fenced to keep the guide dog in, a flashing light 
when the door bell rings for a deaf person, the altered position of shelves, sliding 
doors fitted and the construction of sheds and garages for wheelchairs and invalid 
tricycles. A 37-year-old woman who is an artificial kidney patient on home 
dialysis has had her bedroom specially fitted to take the kidney machine. A sink 
drain, a special electricity point and special flooring to take the weight of the 
machine have been installed. 
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Having seen the variety of adaptations which may be made to housing we 
now see the kind of persons who have had these adaptations made. 

16.1 Degree of handicap of persons with adaptations 

The effect of degree of handicap on whether an adaptation has been made is 
shown in Table 83. 

Seventy-seven per cent of all impaired persons have had no adaptations made 
to their accommodation. Persons in categories 3, 4 and 5 are most likely to have 
had adaptations made, about four in 10 of them have had some adaptations 
made, compared with less than two in 10 of those with a non-motor impairment. 
The fact that some persons with no difficulty with self-care (categories 8a and 8b) 
say they have had alterations and adaptations made to their housing because of 
disability seems to indicate that even those with a minor impairment may need 
special housing conditions. The proportion of persons needing special care who 
have had ‘other’ adaptations made is more than twice that of the least disabled. 
This is because the group of other alterations includes some of the more specialized 
ones such as lifts and hoists. 

16.2 Age and sex of persons with adaptations 

There is a slight increase with age in the proportion of persons having bannister 
rails fitted, coal fires changed and bath handrails fitted (see Table 84), but for 
all other alterations age does not seem to be a significant fact. Seventeen per 
cent of men and 27 % of women have had adaptations made. In each of the age 
groups more women than men have had alterations made. 

16.3 Mobility of persons with adaptations 

The mobility of persons who have had alterations made is shown in Table 85. 
The proportion of persons who can get out on their own without aids and without 
difficulty, and who have had adaptations made, is lower than for all other persons. 
About one in five wheelchair users has had ramps or pathways installed. Persons 
who can get out on their own only with aids or difficulty, those who can only get 
out when accompanied by someone else and the housebound who are able to 
get around inside the house, are most likely to have had alterations made. 
However, 15% of persons who get out on their own without aids and without 
difficulty have had at least one alteration made to their house. 

16.4 Whether persons with adaptations are on the local authority physically 
handicapped register 

The one factor which does have a significant effect on whether or not adap- 
tations have been made is whether or not the person is registered as physically 
handicapped with the local authority (see Table 86). Half the registered have 
had at least one alteration or addition made to their accommodation compared 
with only 21 % of the non-registered. 

Registration varies from one local authority to another. Some local authorities 
will not provide any aids or adaptations for disabled persons unless they are 
registered. Therefore, the relationship here may be a reversible one; a person 
becomes registered because he or she wants help with adaptations but must first 
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*Less than 0-5 %. 

fBased on 441 wheelchair users only. 
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be registered with the local authority, or, as he or she is registered and so known 
to the authority information will be given to the registered person on what help 
is available. While only one in 20 non-registered persons has had bannister rails 
fitted, one in seven persons who is registered has had this done. Proportionately 
five times as many persons who are registered have had bath handrails fitted, 
and nine times as many have had W.C. handrails as non-registered persons. 
Almost one in three wheelchair users who are registered with a local authority 
has had ramps or pathways installed but only about one in eight non-registered 
persons. 

Thus, to summarize, for every adaptation considered the proportion of 
registered persons who have had an adaptation made is higher than for the non- 
registered persons. The smallest difference is shown for the replacement of coal 
fires and this is very much a matter of whether or not an individual can afford 
the cost. 

16.5 Tenure of persons with adaptations 

Owner-occupiers are more likely to have coal fires replaced by an easier form 
of heating (see Table 87) than any other tenants. Apart from this the differences 
between tenures are not significant for the individual adaptations. Thus, as we 
would expect, more owner-occupiers have had at least one adaptation made to 
housing than any other tenants. 

16.6 Desire to move of persons with adaptations 

Having adaptations made may make impaired people less inclined to want to 
move. Whether persons who want to move have had adaptations made is shown 
in Table 88. 

Only 7% of persons who have to move against their will have had any alter- 
ations or fittings made to their accommodation. The same proportion of persons 
who want to move and who do not want to move have had at least one adaptation 
made. Therefore, persons without adaptations are not more likely to say they 
would like to move than are persons who have had some adaptations made. 

16.7 Cost of adaptations 

Cost of adaptations is shown in Table 82. Twelve per cent of impaired persons 
have changed their coal fires but nearly all of them have had to pay the full cost 
of doing so themselves. Only 4 % had this alteration made free of charge and 3 % 
had part of the cost paid for them. The proportion of persons who have had hand- 
rails fitted is smaller (4% have had bath handrails fitted and 1 % W.C. handrails) 
but almost half of them have had them fitted free. About half the wheelchair 
users who have had ramps or pathways installed have had them done free of 
charge. 

The actual amounts paid vary for different adaptations. While practically 
all bannister rails and bath and W.C. handrails cost under £1 5 to be fitted, over half 
the new heating methods cost over £30. This is mainly due to the high cost of 
installing central heating at an average cost of £250 and a maximum of £650. 
The most expensive alteration which has been made is the installation of a lift at a 
cost of £2,000, although the more usual amount paid for this type of adaptation 
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T . . r TABLE 87 

lhe tenure of persons who have had adaptations made to housing because of disability 



*Less than 0-5 %. 

fBased on 441 wheelchair users only, 
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is about £1,000. Bathrooms and extra bedrooms are also expensive additions that 
some persons have had made because of their disability. 

16.8 Cost of adaptations and whether registered with the local authority 

For all adaptations, except the replacement of coal fires, a much higher pro- 
portion of persons who are registered have had their adaptations made free of 
charge (see Table 89). For example, 63 % of registered persons have had their 
bannister rails fitted free of charge compared with only 35 % of non-registered 
persons. Over seven in 10 persons who are registered, and have had bath handrails 
fitted, have had them fitted free of charge, compared with only just over four in 
10 persons who are not registered. Over half the registered persons who have had 
ramps or pathways installed or doorways widened or reversed have had them done 
free of charge, compared with only about a third of non-registered persons having 
these adaptations made. 

16.9 Cost of adaptations and tenure of persons who have had them made 

The cost of adaptations made to housing, because of disability, for persons with 
different types of tenure is shown in Table 90. Local authority tenants are much 
more likely to have bannister rails, bath handrails and W.C. handrails fitted free 
of charge than any other tenants. Three in four local authority tenants who have 
had bannister rails fitted have had them put in free compared with only four in 10 
of all tenants. Four in five local authority tenants have had bath handrails 
fitted free compared with one in two of all persons. This may be because local 
authorities will only pay for adaptations to their own housing, or because local 
authority tenants are more likely to apply for adaptations as they know to whom 
they can apply. 

16.10 Persons responsible for payment of adaptations 

Local authorities and friends and relatives are most, likely to pay for ad- 
aptations. Sometimes an adaptation has not cost anything to be done because 
the informant or a relative made it. Other persons who paid all or part of the 
cost of adaptations are landlords, the Department of Health and Social 
Security, voluntary societies, employers and hospitals. 

The local authority is most likely to pay all or part of the cost of fitting W.C. 
and bath handrails if the impaired person himself is not responsible for the cost. 
Half the ramps and pathways made free of charge were paid for by local authori- 
ties. About one in three persons who did not havfe to pay for bannister rails to be 
fitted had them paid for by the local authority. Replacements of coal fires are 
more likely to be paid for by friends and relatives. 

To summarize, we see that the adaptation impaired persons most frequently 
have made is the replacement of a coal fire by an easier form of heating. This 
adaptation is least likely to be paid for by the local authority. Handrails and ramps 
and pathways are the most likely adaptations to be made by local authorities free 
of charge. 

16.11 Demand for (more) adaptations to housing 

Registration as a physically handicapped person means one is more likely to 
have had adaptations made. Although some disabled persons almost certainly 
do not require any form of special housing, it is, perhaps, surprising that the 
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TABLE 89 




[ ] Denotes number not percentage. 


number of persons who have had adaptations made because of disability is not 
higher. It may be that some disabled persons have learnt to live with their dis- 
ability and environment, and so have had no alterations made. Also, some 
disabled persons, and those who look after them, may be unaware that the local 
authority is able to make certain alterations and adaptations to their accom- 
modation free of charge. Moveover, some disabled persons simply do not know 
what could be done to make their living conditions easier. Thus although everyone 
was asked what alterations they would like to have made, we recognize the limita- 
tions of such a question. Many persons, no doubt, would benefit in terms of mo- 
bility and independence from alterations and fittings to their accommodation, 
but they do not know what is available, or cannot envisage what could be done, 
or presume the cost would be too high, and so do not express a desire to have 
any housing alterations made. 

One in five persons says he or she would like some (more) adaptations made. 
The most frequent requests are for handrails to the bath (27 %) and the installation 
or changed position of a W.C. (29 %). Some of the adaptations or additions which 
are required are for the basic amenities of a house — indoor W.C., bathroom, 
electricity and water, while others such as pulleys, hoists, ramps and handrails, 
apply only to the disabled. The range of other answers is large because it covers 
so many different things which are fisted blow : 

double glazing, lowered baths, raised sinks, lifts, 

placing electricity and gas meters in more convenient positions, 

long tap handles, alterations to windows to make them easier to open, 

flashing fights so that the deaf can see if someone is at the door, 

lever door handles, escalators, garages, and raised electricity points. 

TABLE 91 

Alterations that persons with varying degrees of handicap would like made to their accommodation 


Category of handicap 




Severe 



Minor/no 


Alterations desired 

Very 

severe 

1-3 

(%) 

4 

(%) 

5 

(%) 

Appreci- 

able 

6 

(%) 

7 

(%) 

8a 

non-motor 

(%) 

8b 

motor 

(%) 

All 

categories 

(%) 

Bannister rails 

12 

20 

9 

11 

15 

5 

11 

11 

Handrails to bath 

16 

30 

28 

33 

29 

20 

23 

27 

Handrails to W.C. 

11 

14 

3 

5 

3 

2 

2 

4 

Central heating/change fires 

5 

3 

9 

8 

9 

10 

6 

8 

Widen or reverse doorways 

7 

3 

2 

1 

1 

* 

1 

1 

Install or change position of W.C. 

29 

38 

30 

25 

26 

34 

24 

29 

Install or change position of 
bathroom 

14 

10 

15 

13 

13 

18 

15 

15 

Install ramps or pathways 

21 

4 

6 

5 

6 

3 

4 

5 


1 

7 

4 

6 

4 

2 

3 

4 

Walls removed 

2 

12 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

Pulley or hoist fitted 

5 

2 

3 

1 

* 

— 

— 

1 

Electricity installed or power 
points changed 

2 

7 

3 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

Hot and/or cold water installed 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

2 

Cupboards fitted 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Roof repaired 

— 

— 

— 

* 

* 

— 

* 

* 

W.C. alterations 

2 

2 

— 

1 

1 

* 

— 

* 

Other answers 

12 

18 

15 

15 

7 

9 

11 

12 

No. on which % based 

122 

101 

318 

612 

531 

425 

291 

2,440t} 


* Less than 0-5%. 

fPercentages add to more than 1 00 because more than 1 adaptation may be desired. 
J Includes 40 persons in categories 4 to 8 who cannot be classified precisely. 
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The alterations which persons of varying degrees of handicap would like 
made to their accommodation are shown in Table 9 1 . The demand for handrails for 
W.C.s increases with degree of handicap; 11 % of persons needing special care, 
who want adaptations made, require handrails for the W.C. compared with only 
4 % of all persons. One in five persons needing special care who wants alterations 
made, wants ramps and pathways, compared with one in 20 of all persons re- 
quiring adaptations. 

The alterations desired and the tenure of persons wanting them are shown in 
Table 92. The proportion of tenants in privately rented unfurnished accommo- 
dation wanting a bathroom installed or the position of it changed (36 %) is much 

TABLE 92 

Alterations desired to housing by persons with different forms of tenure 


Tenure 


Alterations desired 

Owner- 

occupier 

(%) 

Local 

authority 

tenant 

(%) 

Rented, not 
local 
authority, 
unfurnished 
(%) 

Non- 

householder 

(%) 

All 

other 

tenures 

(%) 

All 

tenures 

(%) 

Bannister rails 

9 

14 





Handrails to bath 

25 

38 

15 




Handrails to W.C. 

3 

6 





Central heating/change fires 

9 

8 

7 


14 


Widen/reverse doorways 

1 

2 

* 



Install/change position of 
W.C. 

32 

18 

41 




Install/change position of 
bathroom 

13 

2 



13 


Install ramps and pathways 

6 

6 

3 

7 


Install shower 

5 

4 





Walls removed 

4 






Pulley/hoist fitted 

2 

1 





Electricity installed/po wer 
points changed 

3 

4 

1 




Hot and/or cold water 
installed 

* 

1 





Cupboards fitted 

2 

2 





Roof repaired 

— 






W.C. alterations 

1 

1 





* 

Other answers 

8 

17 

10 

12 

14 

12 

No. on which % based 

810 

770 

517 

273 

70 

2,440f 


*Less than 0-5%. 

t Percentages add to more than 1 00 because more than one adaptation may be desired. 


higher than for all tenants (15 %), and only 2 % of local authority tenants who want 
adaptations want bathrooms. The proportion of tenants renting private unfur- 
nished accommodation who want W.C.s installed or the position of them changed, 
41 %, is much higher than local authority tenants (18 %), and rather higher than 
owner-occupiers (32%). The worse conditions of impaired persons living in 
privately rented unfurnished accommodation is because of worse conditions of 
such tenants in the general population. For alterations required, other than W.C.s 
and bathrooms, there are no significant differences because of tenure. 

16. 12 Demand for (more) adaptations : attempt made to get them done 

Only one in five of all persons who says he or she would like alterations made to 
his or her accommodation has in fact tried to get them done. The person who was 
approached in order to get the alterations made is shown in Table 93. 
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TABLE 93 

Person approached concerning alteration or fitting wanted 


Alteration desired 


Person approached 

Bannister 

(%) 

Central 

heating 

(%) 

Handrails 
to bath 
or W.C. 
(%) 

Installation 
of W.C. 
(%) 

Installation 

of 

bathroom 
or shower 
(%) 

Other 

alterations 

(%) 

All 

alterations 

(%) 

Local authority 

56 

42 

62 





Landlord 

18 

12 

8 

42 





10 

30 

16 





Friends 








Other persons 


2 

6 

4 

2 

1 

3 

No. on which % based 

50 

50 

52 

171 

114 

136 

475* 


*475 persons have attempted to get alterations made ; some have tried to get more than one done or have approached 
more than one person. 


About one in two persons approached the local authority, just over one in 
four a landlord, about one in six a builder, one in 20 friends, and 3 % approached 
other persons or organizations such as hospitals, welfare centres, doctors, the 
Department of Health and Social Security and even a Member of Parliament. 
Local authorities are most often asked to help with all adaptations except bath- 
rooms, when landlords are more often approached. Local authorities and 
landlords are equally likely to be asked to install W.C.s. 

The reasons why alterations required to accommodation have not been carried 
out when an attempt has been made to get them done are shown in Table 94 and 
also the person who was approached. 


TABLE 94 

The reasons why persons who have been requested to make certain alterations have not provided them 



Person approached concerning alteration 

Reasons for not providing 
alterations that have been requested 

Local 

authority 

(%) 

Landlord 

(%) 

Builder 

(%) 

Other 

persons 

(%) 

All 

approaches 

made 

(%> 

Impracticable 

Local authority or landlord would have 
done it but informant would have had to 

6 

7 

21 

2 

8 

pay the whole or part cost 

4 

9 

— 

— 

5 

Heard nothing 

16 

13 



6 

12 

Only just tried or waiting to hear 

26 

7 

39 

61 

26 

Local authority or landlord refused 

31 

54 





29 

Too expensive 

4 

1 

23 

20 

8 

Other answers 

13 

9 

17 

11 

12 

No. on which % based 

248 

134 

71 

51 

504 


In 29 % of all cases the local authorities or landlords refused to make the 
adaptations, but landlords are more likely to refuse to make adaptations. Almost 
the same proportion (26 %) have only just tried or are waiting to hear whether 
they can have the adaptations made. Some of the adaptations required cannot be 
made because they would be impracticable; the builder is the most likely person 
to say it is impracticable to make an adaptation. Some adaptations have not been 
made because they would be too expensive, and again it is usually the builder 
who says this. 
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16.13 Demand for (more) adaptations : no attempt made to get them done 

We have seen that four in five persons who say they would like adaptations 
made have not in fact attempted to get them done. The reasons no attempt has 
been made are shown in Table 95. As registration with the local authority is 
related to the proportion of persons having adaptations made it may be that being 
registered affects the reason for not having tried to get alterations made. 


TABLE 95 

Reasons why persons wanting alterations made have not attempted to have them done, and whether 
they are registered on the local authority physically handicapped register 


Reason 

Registration 

Registered 

(SO 

Not 

registered 

(%) 

All 

(%) 

Moving 

3 

5 


Impracticable (dwelling condemned, etc.) 

6 

8 

8 

Has not the space 

2 

3 

3 

Not really necessary 

4 

5 


Necessity has only just arisen 

7 

1 

2 

Never bothered and does not know why 

22 

28 

27 

Intends to ask 

7 

4 


Not owner or tenant 

1 

4 


No use asking landlord 

2 

4 


Does not like to ask 

13 

3 


Would make too much mess 


1 


Too occupied in other ways 

1 

1 


Cannot afford the cost 

24 

30 

29 

Says authorities are no good 

13 

10 

10 

Does not know where to go 

5 

5 

5 

Does not know what is available 

3 

3 


Other answers 

4 

4 

4 

No. on which % based 

163 

1,789 

l,952*f 


*Excludes seven not answering. 

t Percentages add to more than 1 00 as more than one reason may be given . 


The main reasons given by all persons for not attempting to have adaptations 
made are the cost and just never having bothered to get them done. Other answers 
given include thinking the authorities are no good, the idea is impracticable, not 
knowing what to do and not liking to ask. It is interesting to see that 13% of 
registered persons do not like to ask for adaptations to be made compared with 
only 3 % of all persons. This could be either that they feel that they are already 
making too great a demand on the authorities, or that the authorities are not 
doing their jobs properly. 

16.14 Summary 

Replacement of coal fires by an easier form of heating is the adaptation 
which has most frequently been made; about one in eight impaired persons has 
had this done. 

Persons who are registered as physically handicapped persons on local auth- 
ority physically handicapped registers are much more likely to have had adap- 
tations made than non-registered persons, and are also much more likely, except 
in the case of replacement of coal fires, to have had adaptations made free of 
charge. 
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Impaired persons who are local authority tenants are much more likely to 
have had bannister rails, bath handrails and W.C. handrails fitted free of charge, 
than any other tenants. 

One in five impaired persons would like some (more) adaptations made to 
housing. 

The most frequent requests are for bath handrails and the installation of 
inside W.C.s. Only about one in five persons wanting adaptations made has 
at some time tried to get them done. 


17.0 WANTING TO BE REHOUSED 

We are concerned with both the demand and the need for rehousing. It 
is necessary to make this distinction between demand and need. When we 
asked informants ‘would you like to move from here, or do you prefer to stay?’, 
we were in fact asking a hypothetical question, whether anyone would like 
to move at some unknown date in the future. While this may reflect demand 
it does not necessarily give a measure of need and even as an estimate of demand 
this form of questioning has deficiencies when applied to individual cases. 
A person may, when talking about the inadequacies of housing, say she would 
like to move, but when faced with the reality of higher rent for better accommo- 
dation, moving costs and refurnishing and moving away from neighbourhood 
friends, decide that she would prefer not to move. Similarly, there are those who 
say they do not want to move but when offered accommodation will be only 
too eager to move. 

Persons saying they would like to move have been termed ‘potential movers’ ; 
their characteristics, their reasons for wanting to move and the type of accom- 
modation they would like, are all considered. Persons wanting to move who 
have applied to the local authority for rehousing are termed ‘active movers’. 
Their characteristics, when they applied for accommodation, and the reasons 
for refusing accommodation if it was offered, are all discussed. How much of this 
demand is a ‘reasonable’ demand ? A reasonable demand is taken to be where the 
impaired person’s reason for wanting to move is the unsuitability of the house 
itself. 


TABLE 96 

Demand for rehousing by persons with varying degrees of handicap 


Category of handicap 


Demand for rehousing 

severe 

1-3 

(%) 

Severe 

Appreci- 

able 

6 

(%) 


Minor/no 



4 

(%) 

5 

(%) 

7 

(%) 

8a 

non-motor 

(%) 

8b 

All 

categories 

(%) 

Does not want to move, 



* 





j 

Is about to move 


2 


1 

2 




Would like to move 

18 

20 

28 

28 

25 




Does not want to move 

80 

76 

71 

70 

72 

71 

73 

71 

No. on which % based 

412 

388 

945 

2,372 

2,573 

2,793 

2,029 

ll,941t 


*Less than 0-5 %. 

fExcludes 193 not answering, and 604 proxy interviews but includes 429 persons in categories 4 to 8 who cannot 
be classified precisely. 
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17.1 Potential movers 

A high proportion of informants interviewed, about one in four, says he 
or she would like to move and a further 3 % were about to move at the time of 
interview.* One might expect degree of handicap to have some affect on wanting 
to move. Table 96 shows, however, that the difference between categories is 
relatively small, about one fifth of persons in categories 1, 2, 3 and 4 want to move 
and about a quarter of persons in the remaining categories. 

17.2 Age and sex of potential movers 

Potential movers tend to be younger than persons who do not want to move. 
Whereas 62 % of persons who do not want to move are aged 65 and over only 
47 % of potential movers are elderly persons, or, 53 % of potential movers are 
aged under 65 but only 38 % of impaired persons who do not want to mov< 
are in this age group. Table 97 compares the ages of men and women who wan 
to move with the ages of those who do not want to move. 


TABLE 97 

Age and sex of persons wanting to move compared with persons who do not want to move 


Demand for 
rehousing 

Men aged 

Women aged 

16-29 

(%) 

30-49 

(%) 

50-64 

(50 

65-74 

(50 

75 and 

(50 

No. on 
^which 

16-29 

(%) 

30-49 

(50 

50-64 

(%) 

65-74 

(50 

75 and 

(50 

No. on 
which 
% based 

Would like to move 

3 

20 

37 

31 

9 

1,241 

2j 

14 

32 

35 

17 

1,844 

Does not want to 
move 

3 

14 

32 

29, 

22 

3,496 

2 

8 

22 

30 

38 

5,070 


17.3 Characteristics of accommodation of potential movers 

As can be seen from Table 98 the length of time potential movers have lived 
in their accommodation is much the same as that for those who do not want 


TABLE 98 

The demand for rehousing by how long impaired persons have lived in their present accommodation 


How long have lived in 
present accommodation 

Demand for rehousing 

Does not want 
to move, 
but has to 
(%) 

Is about 
to move 
(%) 

Would like 
to move 
(%) 

Does not want 
to move 
(%> 

Less than 1 year 

1 

4 

2 

3 

1-2 years 

3 

13 

10 

11 

3-7 years 

37 

28 

23 

23 

8-12 years 

10 

13 

15 

14 

13-17 years 

10 

10 

12 

9 

18-22 years 

6 

12 

8 

8 

23-27 years 

10 

3 

4 

3 

28-32 years 

8 

5 

12 

11 

33-37 years 

— 

9 

6 

5 

38-47 years 

2 

2 

5 

8 

48-57 years 

3 

1 

2 

3 

58 years or more 

10 

— 

1 

2 

No. on which % basedf 

72 

212 

2,984 

8,233 


fExcludes 633 not answering and 604 proxy interviews. 


*Proxy interviews have been excluded. 
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to move. However, a higher proportion of persons who have to move against 
their will have lived in their accommodation for 48 years or more than all other 
persons. 

The condition of the accommodation is much more likely to be connected 
with a desire to move than any other factors so far considered. Amenities and 
tenure will be considered separately, Tables 99 and 100, although they are, of 
course, to some extent interconnected. 


TABLE 99 

Tenure of persons in the total sample compared with potential movers 


Tenure 

Potential 

movers 

(%) 

Total 

sample 

<%) 

Owner-occupier (owns outright or 
has mortgage) 

28 

35 

Local authority tenant 

35 

29 

Rented, not local authority, furnished 

1 

1 

Rented, not local authority, unfurnished 

27 

18 

Non-householder 

8 

15 

Lives rent free 

1 

2 

No. on which % based 

3,211 

12,611* 


*Excludes 127 not answering. 


Non-householders and owner-occupiers are less likely to want to move, 
while a higher proportion of local authority tenants and persons renting private 
unfurnished accommodation want to move. It has already been seen that 
privately rented unfurnished accommodation is likely to have poor amenities. 


TABLE 100 

The proportion of persons who are without amenities, and whether or not they want to move 



Demand for rehousing 


Does not want 



Does not 


to move, but 

Is about 

Wants 

want 

Amenity 

has to 

to move 

to move 


(%> 

(%> 

(%) 

(50 

Hot water tap: 





exclusive use 

79 

83 

83 


shared use 

— 

* 

2 

2 

no hot water tap 
Fixed bath: 

21 

17 

15 

10 

exclusive use 

62 

77 

77 

84 

shared use 

— 

* 

3 


no fixed bath 
W.C. 

38 

23 

20 

13 

inside: exclusive use 
shared use 

££>58 

»75 

»75 

8 i} 83 

outside: exclusive use 

27 

20 

22 

14 J 

shared use 

10 

4 

2 

no W.C. 

Exclusive use of hot water, fixed 

5 

1 

1 

2 

bath and inside W.C. 

58 

72 

67 

77 

No. on which % based 

74 

217 

3,085 

8,566 


*Less than 0-5 %. 
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This is in turn likely to create a demand for rehousing. Table 100 compares the 
amenities of persons who want to move with those who do not. 

Of those who say they do not want to move, but have to, less than 60 % have 
exclusive use of the three basic amenities, hot water, fixed bath and inside W.C. 
and, indeed, 5% of this group have no W.C. at all and 37% have an outside 
W.C. only. Presumably, the majority of these people who have to move will 
be doing so under slum clearance schemes. The position as regards those about 
to move is better, about 70% have exclusive use of all three amenities and 75% 
have an indoor W.C.. These proportions are very similar to those of persons who 
declare they would like to move. As one might expect, persons who do not want 
to move are much more likely to have the three basic amenities. 

It is interesting to see that being without the basic amenities does not per se 
create a demand for rehousing as almost a quarter of impaired persons wanting 
to stay in their present accommodation are without exclusive use of the three 
basic amenities. Also, just under half the persons who, at the time of interview, 
were in the process of being rehoused were without exclusive use of the three basic 
amenities, but still did not want to move. 

Many people, especially older people, become so used to their environment 
because of their social contacts and a feeling of belonging to the neighbourhood, 
that however inadequate their amenities may be they are reluctant to move 
somewhere with better facilities. Once rehoused, however, they are likely to be 
satisfied with the move. Thus, while persons without amenities are more likely 
to say they want to move than those with the basic amenities, a surprisingly 
high proportion of the former do not want to move. Therefore, if lack of amenities 
is used as the criterion for measuring the need for rehousing, it will not equate 
with demand. This will be examined more fully later. 


17.4 Reasons given by potential movers for wanting to move 

Some of the reasons given for wanting to move refer to difficulties associated 
with disability (‘cannot manage stairs’, ‘cannot manage the house’), others to 
location (‘too far from town or relatives’), or area (‘don’t like the area’, ‘the area 
is too hilly’). The main reason given by all persons is not being able to manage 
the house (32%), followed by a dislike of the area (24%) and not being able to 
manage the stairs (17 %). Not being able to manage the house must be due in part, 
at least, to the bad conditions and poor amenities of the house. Other factors 
mentioned as reasons for wanting to move are the garden, the size of the house, 
the cost, and a feeling of loneliness. The group of ‘other answers’ includes: 
wanting a house with a garage, a change of scenery, a specially planned bungalow 
and a local authority house. 

17.5 Reasons for wanting to move given by persons with different tenures 

The reasons for wanting to move, given by potential movers with different 
tenures, are shown in Table 101. 

The most outstanding difference between reasons for wanting to move which 
are related to tenure is that 23% of persons renting private unfurnished 
accommodation want to move because of the lack of amenities or bad con- 
ditions of their accommodation, compared with a proportion of only half this 
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TABLE 101 

Tenure of potential movers and those about to move and their reasons for wanting to move 


Tenure 


Reasons for wanting 
to move 

Owner- 
occupier 
and owns 
outright 
(%) 

occupier 
and has 
mortgage 
(%) 

authority 

tenant 

(%) 

Rented, 

authority, 

furnished 

(%) 

house- 

holder 

(%) 

Other 

tenures 

(%) 

All 

tenures 

(%) 

Cannot manage because of 
the house itself 

34 

36 

25 

43 

18 

28 

32 

Cannot manage the stairs 
and wants bungalow 

16 

16 

21 

17 

10 

23 

17 

Garden — wants a place with / 
without a garden, smaller/ 
larger garden 

6 

4 

5 

2 

3 

5 

4 

Size — wants a smaller/larger 

7 

10 

12 

11 

8 

2 

10 

House in bad condition — 

5 

5 

9 

23 

9 

11 

12 

Living with relatives and 



1 

1 

16 

4 

2 

Dislikes area or people 

23 

28 

30 

16 

30 

23 


Too far from town/shops/ 
work/buses/hospital 

7 

6 

8 

4 

12 

9 

7 

Too far from relatives/going 
to live with relatives 

5 

2 

7 

4 

8 

4 

5 

Area is too hilly 

7 







Too expensive and cannot 

4 

7 

3 

4 

* 

2 

3 

Lonely here/wants company 








Wants to live in the country/ 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3 


2 

2 

1 





Other answers 

7 

8 






No. on which % based 

633 

263 

1,090 

859 

244 

122 

3,21 1ft 


{Less than 0-5%. 

{Excludes 91 not answering. 

•Percentages add to more than 100 as more than one reason may be given. 


for all tenures. Another major difference because of tenure is that a relatively 
high proportion of non-householders (16%) say they want to move to a place of 
their own. A smaller proportion of persons renting private unfurnished accom- 
modation dislike the area than do those of all tenures (16 % compared with 24 %) 
but a higher proportion say they cannot manage the house, 43 % compared with 
32% of all tenures. 


17.6 Reasons for wanting to move given by persons in households of different sizes 

The reasons that persons, in households of different sizes, have given for 
wanting to move are shown in Table 102. A higher proportion of people in one- 
and two-person households say they cannot manage because of the house itself 
than do people in larger households. The larger the household the more likely an 
individual is to want a place of his or her own. 


17.7 The place to which informants would like to move, or are moving 

Potential movers and persons about to move, including those who have to 
move but do not want to, were asked ‘what sort of place would you like to 
move to? (are you moving to?)’. The priority for most people is a place without 
stairs. Three out of five potential movers would like to move to accommodation 
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TABLE 102 

The reasons for wanting to move given by persons in households of different sizes 


No. of persons per household 


Reason for wanting to move 

(%) 

2 

(%) 

3 

(%) 

4 

(%) 

5 

(%) 

6 

(%) 

7 or 

All 

persons 

(%) 

Cannot manage because of the 
house itself 

35 

36 

29 

23 

22 




Cannot manage the stairs and 
wants bungalow 

12 

22 

14 

13 





Dislikes area or people 

19 

23 

26 

32 





Garden — wants a place with / 
without a garden, smaller/larger 
garden 

4 

5 

3 






Size — wants a smaller/larger 
place 

12 

7 

9 

13 





House in bad condition — lacks 
amenities 

16 








Living with relatives and wants 
a place of own 


1 

3 






Too far from town/work/shops/ 









Too far from relatives/going to 
live with relatives 

9 

6 

3 






Area is too hilly 

2 

4 

5 






Too expensive and cannot afford 

6 

2 

4 

2 





Lonely here/wants company 

4 

2 

2 

5 





Wants to live in the country/by 
the sea 

1 

2 

5 


, 




House is being demolished 

4 

3 


2 





Other answers 

7 

4 

10 

9 

11 

7 

9 

7 

No. on which % based 

620 

1,492 

530 

287 

141 

92 

59 

3,221*t 


‘Excludes 94 not answering. 

tPercentages add to more than 100 because more than one reason may be given. 


without stairs. Smaller accommodation, more modern accommodation, accom- 
modation in a better area, and somewhere less isolated are next in order of 
importance. Other preferences are connected with the garden (smaller or larger 
or non-existent), are for self-contained accommodation, or for housing in a flatter 
or nicer area. Three per cent of those wanting to move say they would like to go 
into an old people’s home, but if we assume that all those wanting this type of 
accommodation are aged 65 or over, then it means that 6 % of the elderly would 
like to live in old people’s homes. The group of other answers includes the 
following replies: ‘somewhere with wider doors for the wheelchair, a flat rather 
than a house, a house instead of a flat, a house with a garage, cheaper accom- 
modation and accommodation with better heating’. 


17.8 Type of accommodation desired by persons with varying degrees of handicap 

Table 103 shows the relationship between degree of handicap and type of 
accommodation desired. A higher proportion of the more severely handicapped 
than the less severely handicapped say they would like to live in an old people’s 
home. Almost seven in 10 of the most severely handicapped who say they would 
like to move want somewhere without stairs. However, over half of those persons 
who have no difficulty with self-care (categories 8a and 8b) would also like to live 
in accommodation without stairs. The effect of degree of handicap is less than 
anticipated, and for factors other than stairs there is no consistent relationship. 
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TABLE 103 

The kind of place to which impaired persons with varying degrees of handicap would like to 
move 


Category of handicap 


Type of accommodation 
desired 

1-4 

(%) 

5 

(%) 

6 

(%) 

7 

(%) 

8a 

non-motor 

8b 

motor 

(%) 

All 

categories 

(%) 

Accommodation without 
stairs (flat or bungalow) 

67 

74 

66 

63 

57 

56 

62 

Old people’s home 

6 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

3 

Smaller place 

12 

13 

18 

18 

14 

16 

18 

Larger place 

6 

2 

3 

6 

7 

5 

4 

Self-contained accommoda- 

6 

4 

5 

6 

5 

6 


More modern (amenities 
mentioned) 

21 

26 

16 

19 

17 

12 

17 

Garden or allotment 

5 

8 

3 

6 

7 

6 

6 

No garden or smaller garden 

1 


2 

1 


4 

2 

‘Better’ area (seaside/country/ 
warmer) 

‘Nicer’ area (friendlier or 
better class) 

7 

9 

14 

12 

18 

21 


11 

12 

9 

9 

8 

9 

9 

Not so isolated 

6 

11 

12 

14 

14 

11 

12 

Flatter area 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Other answers 

9 

5 

5 

4 

4 

7 

5 

No. on which % based 

171 

275 

731 

705 

827 

545 

3,375ft 


•Less than 0-5 %. 

tPercentages add to more than 100 because more than one preference may be given. 
{Includes 121 persons in categories 4 to 8 who cannot be classified precisely. 


17.9 Age and sex of impaired persons desiring different types of accommodation 

It may be that age and not degree of handicap affects the choice of accom- 
modation (see Table 104). Whereas only just over one in four men and women 
aged between 16 and 29 wants accommodation without stairs, almost three in 
four men and women aged between 65 and 74 and almost six in 10 of those aged 
75 or over want such accommodation. While larger and more modern accom- 
modation is more important to the younger impaired, older impaired persons 
either want smaller accommodation or want to live in an old people’s home. 
Twice as many elderly women as men want to live in old people’s homes, and 
one in four men and one in five women aged 75 and over want to live somewhere 
less isolated. 

17.10 Active movers 

One in four impaired persons interviewed says he or she would like to move. 
It is unlikely that all of them are really serious about wanting to move. They 
may indeed want to move at some date in the future but present conditions 
either do not permit or warrant a move at present. An indication of the proportion 
of potential movers who are really serious about moving is given by the number 
who have initiated some action to get themselves rehoused. Thirty-eight per 
cent of potential movers have expressed an active wish to move in that they have 
applied to their local authorities for rehousing. These people are now referred 
to as active movers. It should be remembered, however, that those persons who 
say they would like to move and want non-local authority housing have not been 
considered. Thus, in fact, the proportion of active movers may be higher than 
appears. 

17.11 When active movers applied for rehousing 

As can be seen from Table 105 although just over half the active movers 
applied for rehousing less than two years ago one in 10 applied more than 10 
years ago. 
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TABLE 105 

When active movers applied for rehousing 


How long ago rehousing was 
applied for 

% 

Less than 6 months ago 

18 

6 months ago but less than 1 year 

19 

1 year ago but less than 2 years 

16 

2 years ago but less than 3 years 

12 

3 years ago but less than 4 years 

6 

4 years ago but less than 5 years 

6 

5 years ago but less than 10 years 

13 

10 years ago or longer 

10 

No. on which % based 

1,115 


17.12 Age and degree of handicap of active movers 

Table 106 shows the age and degree of handicap of active movers. 

TABLE 106 

Age of active movers with varying degrees of handicap 


Category of handicap 


Age group 

1^1 

(%) 

5 

(%) 

6 

(%) 

7 

(%) 

8a non- 
motor 
(7.) 

8b 

motor 

(%> 

All 

categories 

(7.) 

16-29 





1 

1 

5 

4 

2 

30-49 

14 

10 

10 

10 

14 

17 

13 

50-64 

36 

29 

32 

36 

32 

32 

33 

65-74 

37 

46 

38 

37 

38 

34 

37 

75 and over 

13 

15 

19 

16 

11 

13 

15 

No. on which 








% based 

71 

105 

230 

229 

319 

153 

1,139* 


♦Includes 32 persons in categories 4 to 8 who cannot be classified precisely. 


There is very little variation between categories of handicap except in the 
youngest age group, where there are no severely handicapped persons, but about 
5 % of persons with no handicap are aged between 16 and 29. Just over half the 
active movers are aged 65 or over. Seven in 10 persons who have applied to their 
local authority for rehousing are aged between 50 and 74 and only 15% are 
aged under 50. Table 107 compares the ages of potential and active movers. 


TABLE 107 

Comparison of ages of potential and active movers 


Age group 

Type of mover 

Total 

sample 

(%) 

Potential movers 
(%) 

Active movers 
(7.) 

16-29 

3 

2 

3 

30-49 

16 

13 

12 

50-64 

34 

33 

27 

65-74 

33 

37 

30 

75 and over 

14 

15 

28 

No. on which % based 

3,373 

1,139 

12,738 
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There is no difference between the age distribution of potential and active 
movers, although the proportion of both types of movers aged 75 and over is 
much smaller than the proportion of persons aged 75 and over in the total 
sample. Therefore, it is not age which has deterred potential movers from doing 
something positive about moving. 

17.13 Tenure of active movers 

How long ago an application was made for rehousing by persons of different 
tenures is shown in Table 108. 


TABLE 108 

When an application was made for rehousing by persons with different tenures 





Tenure 



When application 
was made for 
rehousing 

Owner- 
occupier 
and owns 
outright 
(%> 

Local 

authority 

tenant 

(%> 

Rented, 
not local 
authority, 
unfurnished 
(%) 

Non- 

house- 

holder 

(%) 

Other 

tenures 

(%) 

All 

tenures 

(%) 

Less than 6 months ago 
6 months but less 

29 

20 

13 

26 

14 

18 

than 1 year ago 
1 year but less than 

22 

21 

17 

14 

13 

19 

2 years ago 
2 years but less than 

5 

23 

8 

18 

24 

16 

3 years ago 
3 years but less than 

21 

9 

12 

14 

16 

12 

4 years ago 
4 years but less than 

14 

4 

9 

2 

10 

6 

5 years ago 
5 years but less than 

3 

8 

7 

8 

2 

6 

10 years ago 

2 

12 

16 

15 

11 

13 

10 years ago or longer 

4 

3 

18 

3 

10 

10 

No. on which % based 

78 

501 

401 

65 

62 

1,107 


Tenants of privately rented unfurnished accommodation have been waiting 
longer to be rehoused than other tenants; whereas half the tenants of unfurnished 
accommodation applied to be rehoused less than three years ago, three-quarters 
of other tenants applied less than three years ago. While only 3 % of local authority 
tenants have been waiting to be rehoused for 10 years or longer 18 % of tenants 
of private unfurnished accommodation have been waiting as long as this. 


TABLE 109 

Tenure of persons who have applied for rehousing but have refused 
accommodation offered by the local authority 


Tenure 

Proportion who 
have refused 
accommodation 
offered 
(%) 

No. who have 
applied for 
rehousing 

Owner-occupier (owns outright or 
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has mortgage) 

12 

Local authority tenant 

27 

521 

Rented, not local authority. 



unfurnished 

22 

407 

Other tenures 

23 

94 
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Almost one in four active movers (23 %) has been offered accommodation 
which was refused. Table 109 on page 112 shows which type of tenants have been 
offered accommodation. 

More than one in four local authority tenants who applied for rehousing 
have been offered accommodation compared with only just over one in 10 
owner-occupiers and about one in five tenants of privately rented unfurnished 
accommodation. 

17.14 Reason for refusing accommodation offered 

The main reason given for refusing the accommodation offered is a dislike 
of the area (24%) followed by difficult access to shops (21 %), (see Table 110). 
We have already seen ‘no stairs’ is important and not surprisingly almost one 
in 10 persons has refused accommodation offered because it was a flat in a multi- 
storey block or there were stairs. 


TABLE 110 

Reason for refusing accommodation 
offered 


Reason for refusal 

% 

Flat in multi-storey block 

9 

Stairs/too many stairs 

9 

Access to shops difficult 

21 

Too far from family 

11 

Dislikes area 

24 

Dislikes heating system 

2 

Too expensive 

7 

Too small 

7 

Other answers 

15 

No. on which % based 

262* 


*Percentages add to more than 100 
because more than one reason may 
be given. 


Other answers given are as follows : the amenities were bad, the house was 
damp, the informant was too ill at the time to be able to move, the garden was 
too big, and pets were not allowed. 

17.15 Why potential movers have not applied for rehousing 

We have seen that not everyone who has expressed a desire to move has tried 
to do something about it. The main reasons given (see Table 1 1 1) for not having 
applied to the local authority for rehousing are “haven’t bothered” and “don’t 
want local authority housing”. Other reasons are that informants think they are 
ineligible, that the waiting list deters them from applying, the cost of such 
housing and not wanting to move away from the area. The category of other 
answers includes such replies as “council flats are too noisy”, “council estates 
are too far away”, “I don’t want a flat” and “I don’t want to be too far away 
from my job”. 

More younger persons say they do not want local authority housing than 
elderly persons, and younger persons are more likely than elderly persons to 
think they are ineligible. About three in 10 persons who say they would like to 
move but have not applied to the council for rehousing give as their reason 
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TABLE 111 

The reasons given, by persons in different age groups, for 
not having applied to the local authority for rehousing 


Reason for not 
applying to the local 
authority for 
rehousing 



Age group 



16-29 

(%) 

30-49 

(%) 

50-64 

(%) 

65-74 

(%) 

75 and 
over 

r/.) 

All 

ages 

(%) 

Does not want local 
authority housing 

36 

35 

29 

26 

27 

29 

Wants to move out of area 

10 

8 

7 

5 

8 

7 

Thinks ineligible 

19 

16 

16 

15 

10 

15 

Waiting list 

9 

15 

11 

12 

13 

12 

Not well enough 

— 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

Cannot afford it 

5 

8 

10 

11 

7 

9 

Has not bothered 

26 

24 

30 

33 

27 

29 

Waiting to be rehoused 

— 

3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

Has to move 

— 

* 

* 

1 

* 

* 

Will apply 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Reluctant to apply 

— 

1 

1 

— 

2 

1 

Does not want to leave area 

2 

2 

2 

3 

6 

3 

Does not want to leave 
family 

7 

3 

3 

4 

7 

4 

Dislikes estates 

— 

1 

* 

1 



1 

No pets allowed 

— 

— 

* 



3 

1 

Other answers 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

No. on which % based 

57 

338 

646 

574 

252 

l,867f 


*Less than 0-5 %. 

t Percentages add to more than 100 as more than one reason may be given. 


“haven’t bothered”. This indicates that they are not seriously interested in 
wanting to move. Therefore, from this one can say that 15% of all persons who say 
they would like to move do not really intend to do so unless they are approached 
by the authorities. 

Thus, it is unwise to measure future demand for rehousing of impaired persons 
by taking a positive reply to the question “would you like to move from here” 
as indicating demand. The reasons for wanting to move must be considered. 


17.16 Reasonable demand for rehousing 

In looking at the demand for rehousing it has been shown that younger 
impaired persons, local authority tenants, and tenants of privately rented un- 
furnished accommodation are most likely to say they would like to move. The 
main reasons for wanting to move are not being able to manage because of the 
house itself and a dislike of the area or people. The former may be because of 
disability but the latter is unlikely to be. Six in 10 persons who say they would 
like to move say they want accommodation without stairs. Undoubtedly accom- 
modation without stairs is desirable and in many cases necessary if a disabled 
person is to be as mobile as his condition allows. Not all persons saying they 
want to move are likely to agree to move if alternative accommodation becomes 
available. In view of these facts we shall now consider whether demand should be 
looked at in terms of a reasonable demand. 
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We have defined reasonable demand for rehousing as wanting to move for 
at least one of the following reasons : 

1 . the accommodation is being demolished, 

2. the accommodation is in bad condition or lacks amenities, 

3. the impaired person cannot manage the stairs or steps, 

4. the impaired person is unable to manage because of the house itself, and 

5. the impaired person lives alone and is too far from relatives. 

If two or more reasons are applicable priority is given in the order shown above. 

If the accommodation is being demolished then rehousing is essential. 
Anyone living in accommodation without the basic amenities can be said to 
need rehousing; therefore disablement can only accentuate an existing need. 
Where an impaired person cannot manage because of the house itself, or cannot 
manage the stairs or steps it seems reasonable to say that he or she needs to be 
provided with more suitable accommodation. It is also reasonable to assume that 
an impaired person who lives alone and wants to move to be nearer relatives is 
making a reasonable demand. 

We have seen that 3,376 persons have expressed a desire to move for various 
reasons. However, only 1,883 of these persons (56%) can be said to be making 
a reasonable demand for rehousing, 

89 because the accommodation is being demolished, 

374 because the accommodation is in a bad condition or lacks amenities. 
481 because the impaired person cannot manage the stairs or steps, 

896 because the impaired person is unable to manage because of the house 
itself, and 

43 because the impaired person lives alone and wants to live near relatives, 
TABLE 112 

The reason for wanting to move given by persons with varying degrees of 
handicap with a reasonable demand for rehousing 


Category of handicap 


Reason for 
wanting to 
move 

1-4 

(%) 

5 

(%) 

6 

(%) 

7 

(%) 

8a non- 
motor 
(%) 

8b 

motor 

(%) 

AH 

categories 

(%) 

Accommodation is 
being demolished 


2 

6 

6 

4 

6 

5 

Accommodation in 
bad condition 
or lacks 
amenities 

16 

13 

15 

21 

25 

19 

20 

Unable to manage 
stairs 

23 

20 

24 

26 

24 

35 

25 

Unable to manage 
because of the 
house itself 

61 

64 

52 

44 

43 

40 

48 

Living alone and 
wants to live 
near relatives 



1 

3 

3 

4 

— 

2 

No. on which % based 

114 

179 

433 

403 

448 

250 

1,883* 


*Includes 56 persons in categories 4 to 8 who cannot be classified precisely. 
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The majority of persons with a reasonable demand for rehousing are unable to 
manage because of the house itself or are unable to manage the stairs or steps. 
The reason for wanting to move given by these persons with varying degrees 
of handicap is shown in Table 112. 

The proportion of persons wanting to move because they cannot manage 
because of the house itself falls steadily with lessening handicap. The effect of 
age on the reason for persons wanting to move is shown in Table 113. 


TABLE 113 

The reason for wanting to move given by persons of different 
ages with a reasonable demand for rehousing 





Age group 



Reason for 
wanting to move 

16-29 

No. 

30-49 

(%) 

50-64 

(%) 

65-74 

(%) 

75 and 
over 
(%) 

All 

ages 

(%) 

Accommodation is being 
demolished 


4 

5 

5 

4 

5 

Accommodation in bad 
condition or lacks 
amenities 

[12] 

28 

20 

15 

23 

20 

Unable to manage stairs 

[8] 

22 

27 

29 

19 

25 

Unable to manage because of 
the house itself 

[13] 

46 

47 

49 

47 

48 

Living alone and wants to 
live near relatives 


— 

1 

2 

7 

2 

No. on which % based 

33 

224 

651 

696 

279 

1,883 


[ ] Denotes number, not percentage. 


The proportion of persons saying they are unable to manage because of the 
house itself is much the same for all age groups. The majority of persons who are 
living alone and want to live near relatives are elderly. 

These 1,883 persons with a reasonable demand for rehousing represent 1,659 
households with one or more impaired persons. Table 114 shows the degree of 
handicap and size of the household of these persons. 


TABLE 114 

The number of persons per household of persons with a reasonable 
demand for rehousing and with varying degrees of handicap 


No. of 
persons per 
household 

Category of handicap 

1-4 

(%) 

5 

(%) 

6 

(%) 

7 

(%) 

8a non- 
motor 
(%> 

8b 

motor 

(%) 

All 

categories 

(%> 

1 

21 

19 

28 

21 

24 

18 

22 

2 

49 

50 

49 

53 

50 

48 

50 

3 

18 

18 

10 

15 

14 

16 

14 

4 

4 

7 

6 

5 

6 

9 

7 

5 

2 

3 

4 

2 

3 

6 

3 

6 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

7 or more 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

No. on which 








% based 

116 

180 

430 

404 

448 

249 

1,883* 


*Includes 56 persons in categories 4 to 8 who cannot be classified precisely. 
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Almost one in four persons (22 %) with a reasonable demand for rehousing 
is living alone and one in two in a two-person household. 

The age of persons making a reasonable demand for rehousing and the size 
of their household is given in Table 115. One in three of those living alone is 
aged 75 or over. As one expects elderly persons are living in small units and young 
persons in larger units. 


TABLE 115 

The age of persons with a reasonable demand for rehousing and the 
size of the household 


No. of persons per household 


Age group 

1 

(%) 

2 

(%) 

3 

(%) 

4 

(%) 

5 

(%) 

6 or 
more 
(%) 

All 

(%) 

16-29 

* 

1 

3 

7 

8 

8 

2 

30-49 

2 

5 

19 

40 

57 

39 

12 

50-64 

22 

37 

49 

43 

23 

19 

34 

65-74 

44 

45 

18 

10 

12 

34 

37 

75 and over 

32 

12 

11 

— 

— 

— 

15 

No. on which 








% based 

419 

940 

273 

122 

65 

64 

1,883 


*Less than 0-5 %. 


Having seen what may be considered a reasonable demand for rehousing, 
in the next chapter we look at the need for rehousing, accepting that this may 
differ from demand. 

17.17 Summary 

About one in four impaired persons says he or she would like to move — 
potential movers. Potential movers tend to be younger than persons not wanting 
to move. 

Local authority tenants and persons renting private unfurnished accom- 
modation are more likely than any other persons to want to move. Tenants of 
private unfurnished accommodation are likely to want to move because of poor 
amenities. However, being without the basic amenities does not, per se, create 
a demand for rehousing as almost a quarter of persons not wanting to move 
are without exclusive use of the three basic amenities. 

The main reason given by potential movers for wanting to move is not being 
able to manage the stairs. 

Three in five potential movers and persons about to move say they want 
accommodation without stairs. Accommodation without stairs is more important 
to elderly impaired persons than the younger impaired. 

Thirty-eight per cent of potential movers have applied to their local authority 
for rehousing. 

Tenants of privately rented unfurnished accommodation have been waiting 
longer to be rehoused than other tenants. 
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Almost one in four active movers has been offered accommodation but 
refused it. The main reasons for refusing accommodation offered were a dislike 
of the area, access to shops would be difficult or the stairs. 

Using certain criteria only 56% of potential movers can be said to be making 
a reasonable demand for rehousing. 

18.0 THE NEED FOR REHOUSING OR (SUBSTANTIAL) IMPROVE- 
MENT 

Having seen the demand for rehousing, an objective definition of need is now 
considered. This is quite separate from demand, and is based on certain physical 
characteristics of the accommodation. It is this definition which has been used 
to estimate the need for rehousing of impaired persons in Great Britain. 

We have defined the need for rehousing or (substantial) improvement of the 
accommodation as the existence of at least one of the following conditions : 

(i) not having the use of an inside W.C., 

(ii) finding having to go upstairs or downstairs to the W.C. very inconvenient, 

(iii) inability of persons, other than those who are bedfast, to use some rooms 
because of their disability; either because they are unable to negotiate 
stairs, or doors are too narrow for wheelchairs, 

(iv) sometimes or always having to sleep in the living room instead of the 
bedroom because of disability. 

The bedfast are only excluded when considering the inability to use some 
rooms. Persons without the use of an inside W.C. are taken to be in need of re- 
housing or improvement, an inside W.C. being regarded as the most important 
of the basic amenities. It is possible that all the conditions above could be met by 
converting or adapting the present accommodation. 

The number of persons in the sample who might benefit from rehousing or 
improvement to their accommodation for these reasons have been shown 
separately below: 

2,367 because they do not have the use of an inside W.C., 

624 because they find having to go upstairs or downstairs to the W.C. 
very inconvenient, 

581 because they are unable to use some rooms because of their 
disability, 

403 because they have to sleep in the living room because of their 
disability. 

This means that one in four impaired people would benefit from rehousing 
or (substantial) improvement to their accommodation either because they lack 
the most basic of amenities or their accommodation is unsuitable for their 
disability. 

18.1 Characteristics of persons needing rehousing 

The degree of handicap of persons needing rehousing or improvement to 
their accommodation for various reasons is shown in Table 116. 


TABLE 116 

The degree of handicap of persons needing rehousing for various reasons 


Category of handicap 


Reason for 
needing rehousing 
or (substantial) 
improvement 


Severe 


Minor/no 


Very 

severe 

1-3 

(%) 

4 

(%) 

5 

(%) 

Appre- 

ciable 

6 

(%) 

7 

(%) 

8a 

non- 

motor 

(%) 

8b 

motor 

(%) 

All 

cate- 

gories 

(%) 

No inside W.C. 

38 

48 

51 

55 

59 

69 

78 

60 

Inconvenient position 
of W.C. 

6 

18 

20 

23 

16 

14 

10 

16 

Some rooms are in- 
accessible 

45 

21 

18 

13 

13 

7 

5 

14 

Has to sleep in the 
living room 

11 

13 

11 

9 

12 

10 

7 

10 

No. on which % based 

365 

200 

435 

808 

870 

771 

445 

3,975* 


♦Includes 81 persons in categories 4 to 8 who cannot be classified precisely. 


The proportion of persons needing rehousing because they do not have the 
use of an inside W.C. rises with lessening handicap. Almost four in 10 persons 
needing rehousing in categories 1 to 3 need rehousing because they have no 
inside W.C., half the persons in category 5 and seven in 10 persons in category 8a. 

As can be seen from this table, 365 of the persons who need rehousing are in 
need of special care. One can argue that if a person is bedfast then the amenities 
of the house are not important as this person will still be bedfast, even if re- 
housed. On the other hand, if one accepts that bad amenities make the task of 
looking after the disabled person much harder, then the fact that this disabled 
person needs rehousing can be justified. Even if one excludes these 365 persons 
(not all of whom are bedfast) there are still 3,610 impaired persons who need 
rehousing. The discussion of persons needing rehousing and the estimated 
number of such persons in Great Britain is, in fact, based on all 3,975 persons. 
The proportion of persons in each category of handicap who need rehousing is 
shown in Table 117. 


TABLE 117 

The proportion of persons in each category of handicap who need rehousing 


Category of 
handicap 

% of persons in each 
category needing 
rehousing or 

(substantial) improvement 

No. on which 
% based 

1+2 

56 

101 

3 

56 

551 

4 

49 

410 

5 

43 

1,010 

6 

33 

2,457 

7 

32 

2,707 

8a non-motor 

26 

2,935 

8b motor 

21 

2,092 

All categories 

31 

12,738* 


♦Includes 475 persons in categories 4 to 8 who cannot be classified 
precisely. 
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There is a significant difference in the proportion of persons with varying 
degrees of handicap who need rehousing. More than one in two persons in 
categories 1, 2 and 3 are in need of rehousing, about four in 10 in category 5, 
about one in three in categories 6 and 7, one in four in category 8a and one in five 
in category 8b. 

Of the persons who are assessed to be in need of rehousing, 1,497 are men and 
2,478 are women. About one in 10 persons needing rehousing is aged between 16 
and 49, about one in four between 50 and 64, about one in three between 65 and 74 
and three in 10 are aged 75 or older. 

The proportions of persons, who, for various reasons, are in need of rehousing 
or (substantial) improvement in the regions of England, and Wales and Scotland 
are shown in Table 118. 

In the North Western region, the East Midland region and Wales there is a 
much higher proportion of persons in need of rehousing because of no inside 
W.C. than in any other area, about three in four compared with six in 10 for 
Great Britain as a whole and only one in four in Scotland. 

The proportion of persons who need rehousing in the regions of England, 
and Wales and Scotland are shown in Table 119. 

TABLE 119 

The proportion of persons who need rehousing in the regions of England, and 
Wales and Scotland 


Area 

% of persons in each 
area who need 
rehousing or 

(substantial) improvement 

No. on which 
% based 

Northern 

35 

826 

Yorkshire and Humberside 

34 

1,293 

North Western 

43 

1,734 

East Midland 

40 

712 

West Midland 

41 

1,125 

East Anglia 

South Eastern (excluding 

28 

391 

Greater London) 

21 

1,878 

Greater London 

25 

1,837 

South Western 

26 

1,069 

England 

32 

10,865 


42 

738 

Scotland 

18 

1,135 

Great Britain 

31 

12,738 


The North Western region and Wales have the highest proportions of persons 
needing rehousing, and Scotland and the South Eastern region have the lowest. 

We have said that demand and need are two completely different concepts. 
While we do not expect the persons who need rehousing to be the same persons 
who want to be rehoused, it could be that the numbers might approximate each 
other. However, we have seen that the actual need for rehousing exceeds the 
demand. Table 120, showing the proportion of persons who want to move, 
assessed to be in need of rehousing or (substantial) improvement to their accom- 
modation, shows that, in fact, only one in three persons classed by us to be in 
need of rehousing wants to move and a further 4 % are about to move. 
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TABLE 120 

Whether persons in need of rehousing for various reasons want to move 


Reason for needing rehousing or (substantial) 
improvement 


Desire to move 

No 

inside 

W.C. 

(%) 

Incon- 
venient 
position 
of W.C. 
t%) 

Some 

rooms 

are 

inaccess- 

ible 

(%> 

Has to 
sleep in 
the living 
room 
(%) 

All 

persons 

needing 

rehousing 

(%) 

Does not want to move, but has to 

1 

* 

1 

* 

1 

Is about to move 

2 

2 

2 

5 

3 

Would like to move 

34 

49 

20 

25 

33 

Does not want to move 

63 

49 

77 

70 

63 

No. on which % based 

2,271 

596 

507 

385 

3,759f 


♦Less than 0-5 %. 
tExcludes 216 proxy interviews. 


Almost one in four persons who need rehousing lives alone, just over four in 
10 live with one other person and 17 % with three or more persons. 

While only a third of impaired persons estimated to be in need of rehousing 
or improvement say they would like to move, the proportions do vary with the 
different reasons for needing rehousing. Almost half of those who need to be 
rehoused because of the inconvenient position of the W.C. say they would like 
to move, but only one in five who is unable to use some rooms because of stairs 
or doors which are too narrow for wheelchairs to pass through, and one in four 
who has to sleep in the living room instead of the bedroom because of disability. 

Unfortunately, we do not know how many of the persons in need of rehousing, 
if offered more suitable accommodation, would refuse to move. The estimated 
numbers of impaired persons and households in Great Britain in need of rehousing 
are thus based on the total 3,975 persons and 3,573 households. 

18.2 Estimated number of impaired persons and households needing rehousing 
in Great Britain 

We have estimated that 958,000 impaired persons in Great Britain are in 
need of rehousing or improvement to their accommodation and 861,000 house- 
holds with one or more impaired persons. 

The estimated numbers of persons and households needing rehousing for the 
various reasons are given in Table 121.* 

The estimated numbers of persons with varying degrees of handicap needing 
rehousing for the various reasons are shown in Table 122. 

The estimated numbers of impaired persons in need of rehousing are given for 
the regions of England, and Wales and Scotland in Table 123. 

Table 124 gives the estimated numbers of impaired persons living in households 
of different sizes assessed to be in need of rehousing. 

♦Estimates under 10,000 rounded to nearest 100. Estimates over 10,000 rounded to nearest 

1,000. Totals differ from sum of columns due to rounding. 
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TABLE 121 

Estimated numbers of impaired persons and households needing rehousing 
in Great Britain for various reasons 


Reason for needing rehousing 
or (substantial) improvement 

Persons 

Households 

No inside W.C. : 


2,139 


2,367 

Estimates 

571,000 

516,000 

Inconvenient position of W.C. : 


540 

Sample nos. 

624 

Estimates 

150,000 

130,000 

Some rooms are inaccessible: 

581 

529 

Sample nos. 
Estimates 

140,000 

128,000 

Has to sleep in the living room: 

403 

365 

Sample nos. 

Estimates 

97,000 

88,000 

All persons needing rehousing: 

3,975 

3,573 

Sample nos. 
Estimates 

958,000 

861,000 


18.3 Summary 

It can be estimated that 200,000 households containing persons who are 
very severely, severely or appreciably handicapped need rehousing or improve- 
ment to their accommodation because they lack the basic amenity of an inside 
W.C., and another quarter of a million households lacking this basic amenity 
have an impaired, but not handicapped, person in the household. 

About 75,000 households with at least one member who is very severely, 
severely or appreciably handicapped would benefit by the W.C. being placed in an 
alternative position, or, where this is not possible, by rehousing, as would a 
similar number of households where at least one member is impaired, with minor 
or no handicap (categories 7 and 8). 

About 150,000 very severely, severely or appreciably handicapped persons 
are living in accommodation which is inadequate as some rooms are inaccessible 
or they have to sleep in the living room because of their disability, as do 100,000 
impaired persons with minor or no handicap (categories 7 and 8). 

Only one-third of those without an inside W.C. say they would like to move, 
but the proportion would probably change if an actual offer of rehousing were 
to be made. 

19.0 SUMMARY: SECTIONS 11-18 

In general, we have found that the accommodation of impaired persons is no 
worse and no better than that of the accommodation of persons in the general 
population of Great Britain. What we have found, however, is that some impaired 
persons may need, and indeed in some cases have, special adaptations to housing 
because of their disability. 

One in 20 persons in the sample is living in purpose-built accommodation for 
the elderly or handicapped. One in 10 persons is unable to use part of his or her 
accommodation because of disability. Stairs are usually the main limiting factor. 
Eight per cent of impaired persons sometimes or always sleep in the living room, 
usually because their disability prevents them from sleeping in their bedrooms. 
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The proportion of impaired persons in Great Britain having exclusive use of 
hot water, fixed bath and inside W.C. is much the same as that of the general 
population in Great Britain. This means that about one in four persons does not 
have exclusive use of the three basic amenities. Pre-1919 accommodation has 
very poor basic amenities; less than half has exclusive use of the three basic 
amenities. Of all tenancies, privately rented unfurnished and furnished accom- 
modation is the worst equipped for basic amenities and local authority housing 
the best. Over a quarter of the persons who have an outside W.C. only or no W.C. 
on the same level as the room being used during the day or night find the location 
of the W.C. very inconvenient. 

About 3 % of impaired persons say they have extra expenses for housing 
because of disability. The actual amounts involved have not been given as they 
are unlikely to be reliable. Extra expenses are incurred when persons are not able 
to do their own decorating, or need decorations done more frequently because of 
the damage caused by crutches, sticks and wheelchairs knocking against doors 
and walls. Some impaired persons say they need larger, and therefore more 
expensive, accommodation because of their disability. 

Disabled people have special physical needs and are therefore likely to need 
different accommodation from the able-bodied. In fact, 23 % of persons in the 
sample have had at least one adaptation made to their accommodation. The 
adaptation that has most frequently been made is the replacement of a coal fire 
by an easier form of heating. Persons who are registered as physically handicapped 
on local authority physically handicapped registers are much more likely to have 
had adaptations made than non-registered persons, and are also much more 
likely, except in the case of replacement of coal fires, to have had the adaptations 
made free of charge. One in five persons would like some (more) adaptations 
made to housing. The most frequent requests are for bath handrails and the 
installation of inside W.C.s. Only about one in five persons wanting adaptations 
made has at some time tried to get them done. 

Both the demand and the need for rehousing have been considered. About 
one in four impaired persons is a potential mover — they have said they would 
like to move. Local authority tenants and persons renting private unfurnished 
accommodation are much more likely than any other persons to want to move. 
The main reasons given by potential movers for wanting to move are not being 
able to manage the house, a dislike of the area, and not being able to manage the 
stairs. Three in five potential movers and persons about to move say they want 
accommodation without stairs. 

The need for rehousing has been based on certain criteria, namely where there 
is no inside W.C., or the W.C. is in an inconvenient position, or the accommo- 
dation is inadequate because some rooms are inaccessible, or the impaired 
person has to sleep in the living room because of disability. 

We have estimated that 200,000 households containing people who are very 
severely, severely or appreciably handicapped need rehousing or improvement to 
their accommodation because they lack the basic amenity of an inside W.C., and 
another quarter of a million households lacking this basic amenity have a 
member of the household who is impaired, with minor or no handicap (in 
categories 7 and 8). 
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About 75,000 households with at least one member who is very severely, 
severely or appreciably handicapped would benefit by altering the position of 
the W.C., or, where this is not possible, by rehousing, as would a similar number 
of households where at least one member is impaired, with minor or no handicap. 

About 150,000 very severely, severely or appreciably handicapped persons 
are living in accommodation which is inadequate in that they find some rooms 
are inaccessible or have to sleep in the living room because of their disability as 
do 100,000 persons who are impaired, with minor or no handicap. 

Only one-third of those without inside W.C.s say they would like to move, 
but this proportion would probably change if an actual offer of rehousing were 
to be made. 
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TABLE 59 

Tenure of accommodation of impaired persons and households with one or more impaired persons living in the standard regions of Englan d, and Wales and Scotland 


Tenure 

Northern 

Yorkshire 

and 

Humberside 

North 

Western 

East 

Midland 

West 

Midland 

East 

Anglia 

South 
Eastern 
(excluding 
Greater London) 

Greater 

London 

South 

Western 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Great Britain 

per- 

sons 

% 

h’ 

holds 

% 

per- 

sons 

% 

h’ 

holds 

% 

per- 

sons 

h’ 

holds 

per- 

sons 

% 

h’ 

holds 

% 

per- 

sons 

% 

h’ 

holds 

% 

per- 

sons 

h’ 

holds 

per- 

sons 

h’ 

holds 

% 

per- 

sons 

% 

h’ 

holds 

per- 

sons 

% 

h’ 

holds 

% 

per- 

sons 

% 

h’ 

holds 

per- 

sons 

h’ 

holds 

per- 

sons 

% 

h’ 

holds 

% 

per- 

sons 

h’ 

holds 

Owner-occupier (owns out- 



























right or has mortgage) 

28 

28 

34 

34 

37 

38 

32 

33 

36 

36 

37 

37 

47 

46 

28 

29 

46 

47 

36 

37 

44 

45 

18 

18 

35 

35 

Local authority tenant 

38 

38 

35 

35 

24 

23 

27 

28 

33 

33 

33 

32 

20 

21 

27 

27 

23 

21 

28 

27 

26 

25 

41 

41 

29 

29 

Rented, not local authority, 



























furnished 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1 

1 

2 

2 

* 

* 

1 

1 

* 

* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Rented, not local authority, 



























unfurnished 

18 

19 

15 

15 

21 

21 

25 

23 

17 

18 

12 

12 

12 

12 

29 

28 

9 

9 

18 

18 

15 

14 

19 

19 

18 

18 

Non-householder 

12 

11 

13 

13 

16 

16 

13 

13 

13 

12 

15 

15 

17 

18 

13 

13 

18 

19 

15 

15 

13 

14 

18 

18 

15 

15 

Lives rent free 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

No. on which % based 

812 

724 

1,278 

1,143 

1,723 

1,548 

710 

638 

1,122 

1,004 

389 

340 

1,861 

1,659 

1,808 

1,611 

1,064 

945 

10,767 

9,612 

733 

648 

1,125 

1,033 

12,625f 

11,293 


♦Less than 0-5 %. 
fExcludes 113 not answering. 
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TABLE 69 

The proportion of households with one or more impaired persons with and without amenities in the standard regions of England, and Wales and Scotland, compared with 1966 Census figures* 


Area 

Total 

households 

With hot water tap 

With no hot 
water tap 

With fixed bath 

With no fixed 
bath 

With inside W.C. 

With outside W.C. only 

With no W.C. 

With exclusive 
use of hot 
water, fixed bath 
and inside W.C. 

Exclusive use 

Shared use 

Exclusive use 

Shared use 

Exclusive use 

Shared use 

Exclusive use 

Shared use 

Sample 

Census 

Sample 

(%) 

Census 

(%) 

Sample 

(%) 

Census 

(%) 

Sample 

(%) 

Census 

(%) 

Sample 

(%) 

Census 

(%) 

Sample 

(%) 

Census 

(%) 

Sample 

(%) 

Census 

(%) 

S ample 
(%) 

Census 

(%) 

Sample 

(%) 

Census 

(%) 

Sample 

(%) 

Census 

(%) 

Sample 

(%) 

Census 

(%) 

Sample 

rZ 

Census 

(%) 

Sample 

rZ 

Census 

(%) 

Northern 

737 

1,039,76 

90-6 

88-6 

_ 

0-7 

9 4 

10-7 

86-5 

82-8 

0-1 

M 

134 

161 

78-2 

73-4 

0-6 

M 

18-5 

22-2 

19 

2-1 

0-8 

1-2 

77-1 

72- 1 

Yorkshire and Humberside 

1,157 

1,548,65 

90-9 

88-0 

0-5 

0-9 

8-6 

11-1 

84-9 

810 

1-2 

1-5 

13-9 

17-5 

79-1 

73-7 

0-9 

1-4 

14-8 

18-9 

3-2 

44 

2-0 

1-6 

77-4 

72-0 

North Western 

1,557 

2,158,42 

87-2 

87-5 

0-8 

1-5 

120 

110 

77-9 

79-7 

10 

2-7 

211 

17-6 

664 

71-7 

1-1 

2-7 

30-5 

23-3 

0-3 

1-2 

1-7 

1-1 

654 

70-2 

East Midland 

640 

1,067,07 

78-7 

86-4 

14 

10 

19 9 

12-6 

75-2 

82-3 

24 

1-6 

224 

161 

68-3 

72-3 

2-1 

14 

274 

23-3 

0-2 

0-9 

2-0 

21 

62-6 

70-3 

West Midland 

1,007 

1,545,96 

851 

84-3 

1-3 

1-7 

13-6 

140 

81-2 

824 

2-3 

2-6 

16-5 

150 

72-4 

760 

1-2 

2-4 

24-8 

17-5 

0-3 

1-9 

1-3 

2-2 

68-9 

734 

East Anglia 

342 

506,48 

88-5 

79-5 

0-6 

10 

10-9 

19-5 

844 

78-5 

0-9 

1-7 

14-7 

19-8 

80-2 

73-6 

2-1 

14 

121 

16-3 

0-3 

0-8 

5-3 

7-9 

79-1 

69-8 

South Eastern 
(excluding Greater London) 

1,676 

2,882,35 

89-8 

88-5 

1-7 

1-6 

8-5 

9.9 

864 

874 

3-6 

3-3 

100 

9-3 

87-9 

854 

1-7 

2-8 

8-2 

9-5 

1-2 

0-7 

10 

1-6 

819 

81-3 

Greater London 

1,638 

2,624,25 

83-7 

79-5 

4-2 

5-5 

121 

150 

79-8 

71-9 

84 

13-3 

11-8 

14-8 

78-8 

73-9 

74 

13-3 

12-2 

94 

1-5 

3-2 

01 

0-2 

71-5 

65-6 

South Western 

962 

1,151,37 

85-6 

85-4 

1-5 

1-5 

12-9 

13-1 

85-2 

840 

24 

3-6 

124 

124 

86-1 

82-5 

1-1 

3-1 

10-3 

104 

0-6 

1-3 

1-9 

2-7 

79-9 

76-8 

England 

9,716 

14,524,31 

86-8 

85-5 

1-6 

21 

116 

124 

82-3 

81-0 

3 0 

44 

14-7 

14-6 

77-7 

76-6 

2-3 

4-2 

17-4 

15-6 

1-2 

1-9 

14 

1-7 

73-7 

72-8 

Wales 

653 

835,37 

84-3 

83-2 

1-7 

1-9 

140 

14-9 

77-3 

76-5 

2-6 

2-7 

20-1 

20-8 

68-3 

69-0 

1-2 

2-2 

26-7 

23-1 

0-9 

1-6 

2-9 

4-1 

65-7 

66-3 

Scotland 

1,043 

1,600,88 

89-4 

86-6 

0-7 

10 

9-9 

124 

81 4 

78-8 

1-2 

1-2 

174 

20-0 

914 

87-5 

3-8 

7-1 

1-5 

1-3 

2-9 

3-0 

04 

11 

80-6 

78-1 

Great Britain 

11,412 

16,960,56 

86-9 

85-5 

1-5 

20 

11-6 

12-5 

81-9 

80-5 

2.8 

40 

15-3 

15-5 

784 

77-2 

24 

44 

164 

14-7 

14 

20 

14 

1-7 

73-8 

72-9 


♦Table 11, Housing Tables Part I, Sample Census 1966, England and Wales and Table 11, Housing Tables, Sample Census 1966, Scotland. 





TABLE 70 

The proportion of impaired persons with and without amenities in the standard regions of England, and Wales and Scotland, compared with 1966 Census figures* 





With hot water tap 



With fixed bath 


With no fixed 
bath 


With inside W.C. 

With outside W.C. only 



With exclusive 
use of hot 


Total persons 

Exclusive use 

Shared use 

water tap 

Exclusive use 

Shared use 

Exclusive use 

Shared use 

Exclusive use 

Shared use 


and inside W.C 


Sample 

Census 

Sample 

(%) 

Census 

(%) 

Sample 

(%) 

Census 

(%) 

Sample 

(%) 

Census 

(%) 

Sample 

(%) 

Census 

(%) 

Sample 

(%) 

Census 

(%) 

Sample 

(%) 

Census 

(%) 

Sample 

(%) 

Census 

(%) 

Sample 

(%) 

Census 

(%) 

Sample 

(%) 

Census 

(%) 

Sample 

(%) 

Census 

(%) 

Sample 

(%) 

Census 

(%) 

Sample 

(%) 

Census 

(%) 

Northern 

826 

3,179,78 

91-4 

90-7 

— 

0-5 

8-6 

8-8 

87-5 

85-4 

0-1 

0-8 

12-4 

13-8 

78-6 

76-1 

0-5 

0-7 

184 

20-4 

1-7 

1-7 

0-8 

I-l 

77-6 

75-0 

Yorkshire and Humberside 

1,293 

4,566,38 

91-3 

90-4 

0-5 

0-6 

8-2 

90 

85-7 

84-2 

11 

1-0 

13-2 

14-8 

80-3 

76-5 

0-8 

0-9 

14-2 

17-6 

2-9 

3-5 

1-8 

1-5 

78-7 

75-1 

North Western 

1,734 

6,457,13 

87-3 

89-5 

10 

1-1 

11-7 

9-4 

78-4 

82-7 

1-2 

1-9 

20-4 

154 

66-9 

74-8 

1-3 

1-9 

30-0 

21-3 

0-2 

1-0 

1-6 

10 

66-0 

73-6 

East Midland 

712 

3,195,46 

78-7 

88-9 

1-3 

0-7 

200 

10-4 

74-8 

851 

2-1 

11 

23-1 

13-8 

684 

75-1 

1-8 

1-0 

26-7 

21-3 

0-1 

0-8 

30 

1-8 

62-7 

734 

West Midland 

1,125 

4,798,68 

85-1 

86-4 

1-6 

1-4 

13-3 

12-2 

81-5 

84-8 

2-5 

2-1 

160 

13-1 

72-6 

78-3 

1-5 

1-8 

24-1 

16-1 

0-3 

1-8 

1-5 

2-0 

69-3 

75-8 

East Anglia 

391 

1,489,04 

87-7 

83-4 

1-5 

0-6 

10-8 

160 

83-0 

82-7 

1-8 

M 

15-2 

162 

79-9 

77-2 

2-8 

0-9 

11-3 

14-3 

0-3 

0-6 

5-7 

7-0 

77-8 

74-0 

South Eastern 
(excluding Greater London) 

1,878 

8,631,22 

90- 1 

910 

21 

H 

7-8 

7-9 

86-7 

90-5 

40 

2-1 

9-3 

74 

88-3 

88 0 

20 

1-8 

7' 5 

8-3 

1-2 

0-5 

1-0 

1-4 

82-4 

84-6 

Greater London 

1,837 

7,420,65 

83-7 

82-9 

4-4 

4-3 

11-9 

12-8 

79-1 

76-5 

9-1 

10-2 

11-8 

13-3 

78-3 

77-9 

7-6 

100 

12-5 

9-2 

1-5 

2-7 

01 

0-2 

70-9 

70-3 

South Western 

1,069 

3,416,86 

861 

88-4 

1-3 

M 

12-6 

10-5 

85-5 

87-4 

2-3 

2-5 

12-2 

101 

864 

854 

0-9 

21 

10-2 

9-2 

0-6 

10 

1-9 

2-3 

80-1 

80-6 

England 

10,865 

43,155,20 

87-1 

88-2 

1-7 

1-5 

11-2 

10-3 

82-5 

84-3 

3-2 

3-2 

14-3 

12-5 

78-0 

79-5 

24 

3 0 

17-0 

144 

1-1 

1-6 

1-5 

1-5 

74-0 

76-3 

Wales 

738 

2,594,39 

83-1 

85-9 

1-5 

1-6 

15-4 

12-5 

77-0 

79-7 

2-3 

2-1 

20-7 

18-2 

67-8 

718 

M 

1-7 

27-6 

214 

0-8 

14 

2-7 

3-7 

65-2 

69-5 

Scotland 

1,135 

4,998,30 

89-8 

89-8 

0-7 

0-8 

9-5 

9.4 

81-9 

830 

1-2 

0-9 

16-9 

161 

91-6 

90-1 

3-8 

5-6 

1-3 

10 

2-9 

24 

04 

0-9 

81-1 

82-5 

Great Britain 

12,738 

50,747,89 

871 

88-2 

1-6 

1-5 

11-3 

10-3 

82-1 

840 

3-0 

2-9 

14-9 

131 

78-6 

80-2 

2-5 

3-2 

16-2 

134 

1-2 

1-6 

1-5 

1-6 

74-1 

76-6 


*Table 11, Housing Tables Part I, Sample Census 1966, England and Wales and Table 11, Housing Tables, Sample Census 1966, Scotland. 








The proportion of men and women in different age groups with and without amenities 
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*Less than 0-5 %. 
t Excludes 730 not answering. 


APPENDIX A 

CLASSIFICATION INTO CATEGORIES 
OF HANDICAP 

Categories 1-3 — ‘Special care’ 

A respondent is thought to need special care when one of the following four 
conditions applies : 

(a) the person is not able to understand the questions or give rational answers, 
for example is mentally impaired or senile, 
or (b) is permanently bedfast, 

or (c) is not bedfast but is confined to a chair and cannot get in and out of the 
chair without the aid of some other person, 
or (d) needs someone to supply most of her personal needs. 

Where one of these criteria applied the interviewers were instructed to ask 
a ‘special care’ schedule instead of asking question 26 on the main schedule. 
(Since the special care schedule was printed on grey paper it has been referred to 
as the ‘grey’ schedule.) 

All schedules were examined ; if a ‘grey’ had been asked, to determine that it 
had been correctly asked, and in all cases where a ‘grey’ had not been asked, to 
determine whether it had been omitted in error. 

The schedules were checked as follows. 

1. If an informant is permanently bedfast (Qn. 21, code 3 on the main 
schedule) the ‘grey’ schedule applies. 

2. If an informant is confined to a chair and cannot get in and out of the 
chair without the aid of some other person, 

either (i) Qn. 21(a), code 7, main schedule [wheelchair users are not asked 
Qn. 21(a)], 

or (ii) a wheelchair user, Qn. 22, code 4 and Qn. 301 , wheelchair page 1 , 
code 5, 

the ‘grey’ schedule applies. 

3. If neither of the above applied, a check was made to see whether (a) or 
(d), above, applied on the basis of the following criteria: 

(i) If informant cannot feed herself, 

either (a) Qn. 202, code 6 on ‘grey’ schedule, 
or (b) Qn. 26, item 7, code 3, on main schedule 
the ‘grey’ schedule applies. 

(ii) If informant can get to the W.C. only if helped or not at all, 
either — from the ‘ grey ’ schedule 

(a) gets to the W.C. only if helped, Qn. 208, code 2, 
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or (b) has to have help using appliance, Qn. 209, code 2, 

or (c) uses appliance on own but someone has to empty it, Qn. 209(a) 
code 1, v " 

or — -from the main schedule 

informant cannot get to the W.C. on her own, Qn. 26, item 2, 
code 3, or where a commode is used and the informant either 
needs help using or emptying it, 
the ‘grey’ schedule applies. 

(iii) If two of A, B or C below apply, the ‘grey’ schedule applies. 

A. Needs help washing hands and face 
either from the ‘grey’ schedule 

(a) has to have water brought, Qn. 204, code 1, 

or (b) has to have help washing hands and face, Qn. 204(a) code 
5 or Qn. 205(a), code 9, 
or from the main schedule 

cannot wash hands and face on own, Qn. 26, item 3(b), code 3. 

B. Needs help with dressing 

Qn. 215, code 5 on ‘grey’ schedule, or Qn. 26, cannot do two out of 
three of the dressing items, 4, 5 and 6, coded 3, on the main schedule. 

C. Needs help with getting in and out of bed 

Qn. 218(a), code 4 on ‘grey’ schedule, or Qn. 26, item 1, code 3 on the 
main schedule. 

In addition a few schedules were included, because, although not filling the 
above criteria, the informants were considered to be in need of special care 
since the subject was doubly incontinent regularly or could not be left alone for 
fear of “falling in the fire”, “turning on the gas taps”, or for a similar reason. 

Where a ‘grey’ schedule should have been asked but had been omitted in error 
as fas as possible the information from Qn. 26 was transferred to the ‘grey’ 
schedule, accounting for a large proportion of the ‘no answers’ to some questions 
on the ‘grey’ schedule. Similarly, where a ‘grey’ schedule was incorrectly asked 
the information was transferred to question 26 on the main schedule 


Classification of the special care group into three degrees of handicap: groups 1 
2 and 3 F ’ 

At the request of the Department of Health and Social Security, the special 
care group has been classified into three further groups, on the basis of the follow- 
ing criteria. 

Group 1: To qualify for group 1, statement I below must apply and either 
statement A or statement B. 

I. The subject needs help using a commode, chamber or similar appliance 
(excluding a bed bottle) or bedpan practically every night. 
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A. At least four of the following must apply: 

(i) Subject has to be fed. 

(ii) Subject has to have help with drinking. 

(iii) Subject cannot get to the W.C. even with help, i.e. has to use an 
appliance. 

(iv) Subject needs help with tube or catheter. 

(v) Subject has to have help with practically all of her dressing. 

(vi) Subject needs help in changing position in bed at least twice during the 
night. 

B. At least eight of the following must apply: 

(i) Subject cannot get to the washbasin and so has to have water brought. 

(ii) Subject cannot wash own hands and face without help. 

(iii) Subject cannot get to a bath, and so has an all-over wash. 

(iv) Subject has to have someone to give an all-over wash. 

(v) Subject has to have help using commode, chamber or similar 
appliance. 

(vi) Subject has to call for someone to give him the bedpan during the day. 

(vii) Subject has to call for someone to give him the bed bottle during the 
day. 

(viii) Subject has to call for the bed bottle during the night. 

(ix) Subject has to call for the bed bottle practically every night. 

(x) Subject needs help changing position in bed. 

(xi) Subject has trouble holding water. 

(xii) Subject wets clothes. 

(xiii) Subject wets the bed. 

(xiv) Subject soils clothes. 

(xv) Subject soils the bed. 

Group 2 : If statement I applies but neither A nor B applies then the subject 
qualifies for group 2. 

Alternatively, the subject qualifies for group 2 where statement I 
does not apply but at least three A’s and at least eight B’s apply. 

Group 3: The remaining special care subjects who do not qualify for group 1 
or 2 become group 3. 

Categories 4-8 

The range of physical disability for the rest of the sample is very wide, from 
those with no physical disability (for example epileptics, some mentally retarded 
and blind) to those severely handicapped, who manage, even with considerable 
difficulty or mechanical and other aids, to carry out effectively at least the major 
functions of essential daily living. 
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We had hoped that the test score would enable us to distinguish the degrees 
of handicap, but, apart from the top and bottom of the scale, this seems unlikely.* 

In a paper circulated on 3rd April, 1969, we therefore suggested that we 
classified people on the basis of difficulty with self-care (question 26), f as shown 
below. 

The first consideration was items of self-care which have to be performed more 
than once a day. These were : 

(i) getting to and using the W.C item 2 

(ii) washing hands and face item 3(b) 

(iii) feeding oneself item 7 

These were classed as major items of self-care. 

We considered the remaining items as likely to be ‘once a day’ or less activities 
and classed them as ‘minor’ functions. These were : 


(i) getting in and out of bed 

. . item 1 

(ii) having a bath or an all-over wash 

. . item 3 or 3(a){ 

(iii) putting on shoes and socks or stockings 

. . item 4 

(iv) doing up buttons and zips 

. . item 5 

(v) dressing, other than buttons and shoes 

. . item 6 

(vi) combing and brushing hair 

. . item 8 

(vii) shaving 

. . item 9 


We then classified into five groups as follows : 

8. No handicap can do all items, 1, 2, 3a or 3b, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 

and 9 without difficulty (0). 

7. Minor handicap can do all major items without difficulty (0), 

but can only perform one or more minor 
items with some difficulty (2), and/or one 
minor item impossible (3). 

6. Appreciably handicapped (a) has difficulty doing only one major item 
(2), but can do everything else, even with 
difficulty (2), i.e. the remaining items could 
all be 0. 


*It will be remembered that the upper extremity test comprised 12 arm and hand movements 
for each hand, and two movements involving both hands. The lower extremity test involved 
eight movements. Thus with scores of ‘O’ — can do on own without difficulty and without 
using prostheses or aids, T — difficulty or using prostheses/aids, and ‘2’ — unable to do at 
all, a total score of 68 is possible (52 upper and 1 6 lower). However, even if we were to separate 
upper and lower, a score of 26 on the upper extremities might mean either that a person 
cannot use his left hand at all, but does everything perfectly with his right, or that he can 
do every movement with both hands but with some compensatory body movement. Bedford 
College are working on the test scores and it will be of interest to compare the groupings, 
tit is accepted that there may be other ways of classifying degrees of handicap taking into 
account other factors such as the effect of impairment on work and housekeeping, but the 
only function which applies to the whole sample is self-care, 
fltems 3 and 3(a) are taken as alternatives (i.e. if the subject cannot have a bath, but can manage 
an all-over wash, this will be taken as ‘can manage’). 
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or (b) has no difficulty with major items, but at 
least two minor items are impossible (3) 
and some minor may also be coded 2. 

5. Severely handicapped (a) has difficulty doing one or two major items 

(2) and one or more minor items impossible 

(3) , some minor may also be coded 2. 

or (b) one major item impossible (3), and other 
minor items may be coded 2 or 3. 

or (c) has difficulty with at least two major items 
(2) and one or more minor items (2) — but 
none impossible. 

4. Severely handicapped has difficulty with all three major items (2) 

[or one of these impossible (3)] and one or 
more minor impossible (3). 

Following the circulation of this paper, we received several suggested amend- 
ments to our classification. Dr. M. D. Warren (London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine) suggested that ‘doing up buttons and zips’, item 5, should 
be substituted for ‘washing hands and face’, item 3(b), as a major item of self- 
care, the other two major items remaining the same. He commented that item 
5 reflects finer hand movements and dexterity than the grosser movements and 
reach of items 2, 3(b) and 7. This change would mean that people with difficulty 
in hand movements would be classified as at least appreciably handicapped where- 
as the original system might put somebody with quite severe rheumatoid arthritis, 
for example, into the minimum handicap group. This suggestion has been adopted. 

However, before finally deciding which were to be major and mindr items, 
we asked handicapped people at a centre for the disabled to rate items of/self-care 
in order of importance. It was impossible to find any agreement as they rated 
items either in the order of difficulty rather than importance — in fact they equated 
difficulty with importance — or they found it impossible to assign more than 
two ratings — one for the items they could do, and one for those they could not do. 

We also asked non-handicapped people to do an identical rating, 
firmed that going to the W.C. was felt to be of major importance as 
self-care, but the other items were not sufficiently distinguished to be, ^ 
our classification into categories. 

D.I.G. and the Disabled Living Activities Group were also consulted. 

We finally agreed that the major items are items 2, 5 and 7 and the minor 
items are 1, 3 or 3(a), 3(b), 4, 6, 8 and 9. As item 9 applies for men only we have 
taken item 8 for women only. This gives both men and women equal chances of 
falling into any category. 

It was also felt that the categories defined in the paper of 3rd April, 1969, 
were not discrete. This led us to investigate the possibility of some kind of scoring 
system based on the coding at question 26. The major and minor items were as 
above. It was found that by giving greater weight, i.e. higher scoring, for the 
major items the categories could be defined as shown over. 


This con- 
an item of 

ncf» fnr 
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The final method of classification of categories 4-8 

The individual items of question 26 are divided into major and minor items; 
the items are scored and the total score is then grouped to give five categories. The 
scoring is made on codes 0, 2, 3, 4 and 6. 

Code 0 — subject can perform item with no difficulty. 

Code 2 — subject has difficulty doing item but can do it on own. 

Code 3 — subject cannot perform item on own, even with difficulty. 

Code 4 — subject ‘never does’ an item because it is too difficult. 

Code 6 — subject has difficulty doing item but it is not known whether or not 
can do it on own. 

Major and minor items are as follows. 

Major items 


(i) Getting to or using the W.C 

. . item 2 

(ii) Doing up buttons and zips 

. . item 5 

(iii) Feeding 

. . item 7 

nor items 

(i) Getting in and out of bed 

. . item 1 

(ii) Having a bath or an all-over wash 

. . item 3 or 3(a) 

(iii) Washing hands and face 

. . item 3(b) 

(iv) Putting on shoes and socks or stockings 

. . item 4 

(v) Dressing, other than buttons and shoes 

. . item 6 

(vi) Women only 

Combing and brushing hair 

. . item 8 

Men only 

Shaving . . 

. . item 9 


Scoring for major items is as follows. 

(i) If a major item is coded 0 it is scored 0 even if overcoded y. 

(ii) If a major item is coded 2 it is scored 4. 

(iii) If a major item is coded 6 it is scored 5. 

(iv) If a major item is coded 3 or 4 it is scored 6. 

Scoring for minor items is as follows : 

(i) If a minor item is coded 0 it is scored 0 even if overcoded y. 

(ii) If a minor item is coded 2 or 6 it is scored 2. 

(iii) If a minor item is coded 3 or 4 it is scored 3. 
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The total scores of the major and minor items are grouped into categories 
as below. 

Score Category 

18-26 4 

12-17 5 

6-11 6 

1-5 7 

0 8 

Category 8 has been divided into two groups to distinguish persons who have 
no difficulty with self-care but have some disorder which may cause difficulty 
other than the purely physical, and those with musculo-skeletal and neurological 
disorders. Epilepsy, migraine, dizziness, convulsions and vertigo have been 
excluded from the latter group because it is uncertain whether they are of neuro- 
logical origin. 

Category 8 is divided into two groups as follows. 

(a) Disorders other than musculo-skeletal and neurological (including 
epilepsy, migraine and dizziness). 

(b) Musculo-skeletal and neurological disorders (excluding epilepsy, migraine 
and dizziness). 


8(a) Disorders other than musculo- 
skeletal and neurological {includ- 
ing epilepsy, migraine and dizzi- 
ness) 

Oil Respiratory tuberculosis 
013 Other infective and parasitic 
diseases 

021 Cancer, malignant tumours 

022 Benign and unspecified tumours 

031 Diabetes (Mellitus) 

032 Other endocrine diseases 

033 Nutritional, metabolic, allergic 

041 Haemophilia 

042 All other diseases of blood 

051 Mental illness, psychosis, etc. 

052 Nervousness, debility, headache 
etc. 

053 Mental subnormality 

067 Epilepsy 

068 Migraine 

069 Dizziness, convulsions, vertigo 
06Y Head injury 

071 Congenital heart disease 

072 Rheumatic fever 

073 Coronary disease 

074 Arteriosclerotic diseases 


8(b) Musculo-skeletal and neuro- 
logical disorders {excluding 
epilepsy, migraine and dizziness) 

012 Non-respiratory tuberculosis 

061 Poliomyelitis 

062 Cerebral haemorrhage, strokes 

063 Multiple sclerosis 

064 Paralysis agitans (Parkinsonism) 

065 Cerebral palsy (spastic) 

066 Paraplegia, hemiplegia 
060 Sciatica 

06X Other central nervous system 
diseases 

131 Rheumatoid arthritis 

132 Osteo-arthritis 

133 Other arthritis, unspecified 

134 Osteomyelitis 

135 Slipped disc, lumbago 

136 Muscular dystrophy 

137 Fractures 

138 Sprains, strains, dislocations etc. 

139 Other diseases of bones and 
organs of movement 

141 Spina bifida, hydrocephalus 

142 Other congenital malformations 
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(8 a ) — continued 

075 High blood pressure, hyper- 


(8b ) — continued 


151 Birth injuries 


tension 

076 Diseases of the arteries 


Amputations 


077 Varicose veins 

078 Heart trouble, unspecified 

079 Other diseases of circulatory 
system 

081 Bronchitis 

082 Emphysema 

083 Asthma 

084 Pneumoconiosis, silicosis 

085 Other lung diseases and 
symptoms 

091 Stomach and duodenum 

092 Intestines 

093 Liver, gall bladder, pancreas 

094 Hernias 

095 Other diseases of digestive 
system 

101 Diseases of kidney 

102 Diseases of bladder, prostate 

103 Diseases of female genital organs 

111 Diseases of eye, partial blindness 

112 Deafness 

113 Other ear disorders, Menieres 
disease 

121 Dermatitis and all other diseases 
of skin 

152 Burns 

153 Other injuries 

161 Senility 

162 Other ill-defined conditions 
Blindness 

Summary of classification of categories 4-8 

Briefly, we suggested some items of self-care are more ‘important’ than 
others. If one needs help in getting to and/or using the W.C., such help would 
have to be available within a short time of the need being recognized, while 
help with combing hair, for example, could be deferred. Also, some items of 
self-care need to be performed more often than others — that is, one could be 
expected to eat or drink more often than one puts on shoes or stockings, so that 
difficulty with eating or drinking would cause more hardship than having 
difficulty putting on shoes or stockings. 

It was, therefore, proposed that a classification of handicap be based on 
ability to perform the various items of self-care (three degrees of ability (a) 
can do without difficulty, (b) can do oneself but only with difficulty, and (c) cannot 
do at all without someone to help) and that three items, namely getting to and 
using the W.C., eating and drinking, and washing hands and face were major 
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items, and should receive greater weight in the classification of handicap. Later, 
doing up buttons and zips was substituted for washing hands and face as a major 
item of self-care so that one major item would reflect fine hand movements. 

Based on the paper (3rd April, 1969) and on suggestions made, classification 
into six categories of handicap has been made as follows. 


Minor items Major items 

Getting in and out of bed Getting to and using the W.C. 

Having bath or all-over wash Eating and drinking 

Washing hands and face Doing up buttons and zips 

Putting on shoes and stockings 
Dressing, other than buttons and shoes 

Women only 

Combing and brushing hair 

Men only 

Shaving 


Points for difficulty 
No difficulty doing on own 
Difficulty, but can do on own 
Has to have someone to help 


Minor items 
0 points 

2 points 

3 points 


Major items 
0 points 
4 points 
6 points 


Then scores were divided as follows. 

Category 

4 

5 

6 
7 
8a 
8b 


Score 
18 or over 
12-17 
6-11 
1-5 

0 ‘non-motor’* 
0 ‘motor’* 


It must be remembered that our scores are based on the informant’s own 
assessment of ability, and will take into account environmental and psychological 
factors. One woman with arthritis of the hips might say she cannot put on her 
own stockings at all, while another, using a makeshift gadget, says she performs 
this operation without difficulty. Similarly, someone in a wheelchair needs help 
getting to the W.C. because it is upstairs or in a yard, while another with a W.C. 
on the same level manages on his own with difficulty. 


*The terms ‘non-motor’ and ‘motor’ have been used here for simplicity. Full details are given 
on page 143. 



APPENDIX B 


ESTIMATING NUMBERS OF IMPAIRED PERSONS 
IN POPULATION OF GREAT BRITAIN 

Sample A was drawn from 82,516 households, that is the total number of 
households responding to the postal questionnaire. 

In Great Britain (Census 1966) there are 39,384,880 people aged 16 and over, 
living in 17,347,970 private households. (Census 1966 gives two estimates of the 
number of private households: 16,937,050, excluding households normally 
resident, but absent on Census night, and 17,347,970, not excluding absent 
households. The latter is the estimate we are using as our sample was drawn 
from all households.) 

the average number of persons aged 16 and over living in Great Britain in 


. . our sample was drawn from (an estimated) 187,311 persons aged 16 and over 
living in private households in Great Britain (82,516 x 2-27). 

We found, adjusted postal and interview, 14,609 impaired persons living in 
Great Britain in private households, of whom 8,500 were aged 65 and over, and 
6,109 were aged 16 to 64. 

Therefore the best estimate of the number of impaired persons in the popu- 
14 609 

lation aged 16 and over = — ’ x 39,384,880 
lo/,311 

= 3,071,756 

Standardized for age 

We found 8,500 impaired persons aged 65 and over. 

We found 6,109 impaired persons aged 16 to 64. 

Our sample was drawn from 187,311 persons aged 16 and over living in 
private households in Great Britain. 

The population in Great Britain aged 65 and over = 6,438,480 

The population in Great Britain aged 16 to 64 = 32,946,400 


... , , , 39,384,880 

private households = — 

17,347,970 


= 2-27 


. ■ , 6,438,480 

•• mOUrSample 39^880 Xl87 > 311 


= 30,621 would be 65 
and over 


and 



= 156,690 would be 16 
to 64 
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APPENDIX G 

'INTERYIEVOTG SCHEDULES 
( i ) I nter vi ewer 


MIN' SCHEDULE 

S.S.M8 


Authori sac ion Mo. 


(ii) Date of interview 


(ill) Person interviewed:- 

Subject (singly) 1 

Subject (jointly) 2 

Subject helped by proxy 3 

Proxy (state relationship) k 


Where subject is at home, but is too confused or 
irrational, or too ill to be interviewed 
(excluding temporary illness where an interview 
may be carried out at a later date), someone 
who is responsible for looking after the subject 
(a proxy) should be asked. 


Serial Nos. 


(BLOCK 

(v) Name of subject CAPS) 

Address 


(vi) If Refusal - Reason - giving as much detail of 
capability as possible, e.g. if seen, appears 
active/walks with stick, etc., or out at work. 
Get Household composition ine. as much detail 
as possible. 


(iv) HOUSEHOLD COMPOSITION 


(a) 

Relationship to 
H.O.H. 

(b) 

Ring code 
to indicate 
subject 

(c) 

Sex 

i-i F 

(d) 

Age 

(e) 

Marital Status 
Kd. Sgl. Wd. 

(f) 

Working? (Any number o 
Full Part Unemp. Rtd. 
time time Sick H/wi 

hours) 

Studenc 

Bedfast 

Chair- 

<g) 

H' 

bd. 

Able 

to 

get 

H.O.H. 

1 

1 2 


3 

k 

5 

1 

2 

3 

b 

5 

6 7 8' 


2 

1 2 


, 

' b 

5 

1 

2 

3 

b 




3 

1 2 


3 

U 

5 

1 

? 








b 

1 2 


3 

b 

5 

1 

2 

3 

b 




5 

1 2 


3 

b 

5 

1 

2 

3 





5 

1 2 


3 

b 

5 

1 

? 








7 

1 2 


3 

k 

5 

1 

2 






8 

1 2 


3 

h 

5 

1 

2 

3 

b 

5 



9 

1 2 


3 

b 

5 

1 

?. 








10 

1 2 


3 

b 

5 

1 

2 

3 

b 

5 



11 

1 2 


3 

b 

5 

12 3 b 5 



12 

1 2 


3 

b 

5 

1 

2 

3 

b 

5 

6 

7 

8 


OFFICE 

USE 


e f g h j 1c 
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I understand that a few months ago you 
[refer to postal] ..... 


If obvious that difficulty likely to apply or if estab. at 
introduction, code Qn. 1 without asking 

1. Are/do you still (unable to) (need help with) ? Yes. 

No., 


Y - on to Q. 6 
X 


No longer having any difficulty (yY 

2. Could you tell me when you got better? 

No. of weeks ago 

3. ' And for how long before that you (had difficulty )? No. of weeks.. 


4. When you had difficulty (name from postal questionnaire) 
what was the trouble (cause)? 


Have you ever had (named difficulties, not cause) before this 
last time? Yes.... 


- ask (a) 


(a) Has your doctor told you if this (these) trouble(s) is (are) 
likely to recur (as' a result of your accident etc.)? 


Yes, likely to recur. 
Not likely to recur., 

Doctor didn't say..., 
Not seen doctor 

If doctor didn't say/not seen (6, 7) 

(i) Do you think it has cleared up for good now? 

Yes, hope so.. 
No 


5" close 
intervl ev 

?] 


- ask (i) 


8 - close 
Interview 


If likely to recur- explain we want to see 
how such difficulties inconvenience people - 
so we'd like to ask some questions about when 
she/he did have difficulty 
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Omit question 6 for blind, amputees; check qn. where medical 
term given on postal — e.g. "Did your doctor say you have ... 
epilepsy?" 

6. What does your doctor say is the matter with you? 


Doctor doesn't say ... 
Hasn't seen doctor ... 
D.N.A. Amputation .... 

D.N.A. Blind 

Doctor says (specify). 


If not seen doctor/doctor doesn't sav (Y, X) 
(a) What do you think is the matter with you? 


IF MORE THAN ONE COMPLAINT GIVEN in 6 or 6a 
7. Which of these complaints (name them) causes the most difficulty? 


J QMS. 8-9 refer to main complaint 


8. How long ago did this (main complaint) start causing you 
difficulties? 

fleg/eyes^ e ht)? ind ~ SSk " H ° W l0De ag ° did y ° U 1036 y0Ur ' 


ONE 

CODE 

ONLY 


Within last year . 
No. of years ago . 
From birth 


If difficulty remembering, try to get estimate and 

record here 

Check : - 

(a) That would mean you were (age). years old when your 
difficulty started 

Yrs.- old , 


If (disability) started causing difficulty 

less than a year ago . . code 


During the last year has there been any -change in your condition?’ 
Would you say your (disability) is 


jJ- ask (a) 


. . X - go on to 
Qn. 10 


RUNNING Better now than it was a year ago 

PROMPT Worse now 

or About the same- as it was a year ago? 

If Better/Worse (l. 2) 

(a) In what way has it got better/worse? 


J]- ask (a) 
3 
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,- 4 - 

Are you taking any drugs, tablets, medicine or using 
ointments at present for (complaints which cause difficulty - 

Qn ' 6)? Yes 

No 

If Yes (l) 

(a) Are they prescribed by a doctor, or do you buy them 
yourself, from the chemist? 

CODE BOTH Bought from chemist .... . . 
IP APPLY Prescribed 


1 ask (a) 

2 


3 - ask (i) 

4 - ask (ii) 


If bought from chemist (3) 

(i) How much do you spend a week on things which are 
not prescribed? 

[Check - that's just for the things you use] 


If prescribed (4) 

(ii) For the things that are prescribed, are you exempt 
from payment (can you. claim it back), or do you have 
to pay for your (drugs/medicine/tablets, etc.) 
yourself? 


Exempt/claims back 0 - on to 

Qn.ll 

Have to pay 1 1 


I 'd like to know how much It costs you a week ..... so 
me (for each Item) how long your prescription lasts, I 

If you could tell 
can work It out 

No. If more 


Cost of prescrlptl 


Approx 

cost per week 


Prescription lasts 

2s. 6d. 1 Other 



1 

1 

1 1 




1 j 




1 

1 ■ 




1 

1 | 

1 

1 



TO ALL 

11. Apart from drugs and medicines ; [etc.], are you having any 
(other) treatment: 

Prom your own doctor? ... 1 

PROMPT At a hospital? ; .. 2 

Anywhere else? • 3 
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12. Do you see your doctor regularly - I don't mean just calling 
for a prescription - but actually seeing him? 

Yes 

No . 

If seen regularly (l) 

(a) How often do you see him? 


ONE 

CODE 

ONLY 


More than once a week . 

Once a week 

Every 2 or 3 weeks .... 
Once a month/ 4 weeks . . 
Other periods (specify) 


1 - ask (a) 

2 - ask (b) 


3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


If not seen regularly (2) 

(b) How long ago was the last 


CODE FIRST 
THAT APPLIES 


GO ON TO QN.13 


time you saw him (for yourself)? 

Within last week 4. 

Within last month .' 6 

Within last 3 months 7 

Between 3 and 6 months ago 8 

Between 6 and 12 months ago 9 

Years ago (specify) 


13. Have you paid to see a private specialist (consultant) about 
your .... (.main complaint) since the National Health started? 


14. Have you ever consulted anyone who is not a medical doctor 

cheSsCetiT/ as a faith healer, ostespath, 


Yes, consulted , 


If Yes ( 0 ) 

(a) Who was it? 


. 0 - ask (a)(b) 


Faith/spirit healer 

Osteopath/Manipulator/bonesetter • . ! 

Homoeopath/herbalist 

Psychologist ’ 

Other ( specify) 


(t>) Was the visit of any help to you? 


Yes helped , 
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Use as ch eck if observed 

20 ' too Kd? USUallJr eet ° Ut ° f the ho “ ae if ihe »“*!>«' -- not 

* es I-. Y - ask (a) 

[Only to garden/front gate = Kol ’ hou8ebm " d X . 

| Qn.21 

Jf gets out (~Y) 

(a) Can you usually get out 

on your ora without sticks or I 

aids and without difficulty 0 - on +n 

RUNNING ■ • Tests ° 

PROMPT on your own but only with aids 

or difficulty I . .. 1 - on to 

or can you only get out if an ' 22 neit M ' 

someone is with you’ I ? 

Xf ‘cannot g et out on own (?1 * 

JT7~Z | WUiJ 

w Who usually goes with you? 


(u) sr- 0 ” *° 11 J* ^ 

Yes . . 

No 4 

If_ house'oound <X) . or not on owe fp j . [Check/cod.o if obTiou3 , 

KOTHDtc or 1 on to (Jn.22 

PROMPT & Chair When You're up.. .. 2 ask (a) 

or Can't you leave your bed’ (b)overleaf 

•• 3 ask (b) 

-p , . u, , , overleaf 

IX-Chairfast (2) 

Htlda, , tc . „ co „ tM 1 ° n °™ nithout aid I 6 

I mechanical aids. I Someone to help .... I y 

—I Mechanical aid "I ".8 - a* (i) . 

Xf has m echanical aid (a) (iii) 

(i) Could you describe it to me? 


(ii) Mho was responsible for having it put in? 

(iit) How Much did you have to pay towards it? 
[If hired state amount and period] 


Nothing , 
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21 (coat'd ...) 

Tf chairfast or bedfast , (2,?). 

(.t) Can you get in and out of bed on your own without aid, or 
do you have .to have someone to help, or a mechanical aid? 


I Stic* 
| mec he 


■a 


On • own without aid . . 
Someone to help ..... 
Mechanical aid ...... 


If has mechanical aid (8) 

(i) Could you describe it to me? 


6 - on to 
Qn.22 

, 7 - see note 
below 
, 8 - ask • 

(i)-(iii) 


(ii) Who was responsible for having it put in? . 


(iii) How much did you have to pay towards it? 

f if hired, state amount I Nothing , 

| and period j 


IF .PERMANENTLY BEDFAST or CHAIRFAST and cannot get 
about room in wheelchair GO ON TO TESTS. 


For those whose only disability is non- locomotive - 
e.g. Blind/epileptic (code) 


X - Go on to 
Tests 


. Do you have any walking aids such as a stick, crutches, 
wheelchair or anything else? 


I Exclude stick 
1 for blind 


□ 


CODE ALL 
THAT APPLY 


No aids 

One stick (umbrella used as stick, etc.) 
Two sticks 

Walking frame/tripod, etc. 

Wheelchair 

Elbow crutches . . . ring 1 or 2 crutches 

and code 

Shoulder crutches ring 1 or 2 crutches 

and code ...... 

Calipers/built-up shoes at least 1" on 

solo 

Other (describe fully) 


0 - Go on to 
Tests 

1~|_ Go on to 
2J Qn.25 

3-i 

4 

c -ask (ins . 

23-25 

g for each 
aid , 

7 

8-1 
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tests of motor capacity 


! The tests apply to all informants - even those who 
do some actions if not others. 


are bedfast may be able to 


4-+ « n 4 „ n difficulty, you should ask the informant 

introdnetion on the lines Shown in integers 

instructions. 


2. If any actions are observed 
code without asking. 


e.g. walking, sitting on armless chair, etc, 


The order of the test could be varied 
completed. 


- provided every item is eventually 


f Suggested Intro duction] 


I KOBLB LIKE 10 ASK |™ TOEOA 23 

HOVEMEHTS MOST BSEB MTOH OMSPIKC OBJECTS AHD PCTTINO 

“ “o^SHE^rl'"™^ I W«T TOO TO BO AS « 00 ALOKO. 

s“ 

CAUSE YOU ANY PAIN OR DISCOMFORT. 


t sssr»r| ^tiSr^;5) raBli “ ° f 

put down the soore immediately after every single movement. 


6. Tf the whole test r efused 
(a) Reason for refusal 



(b) Note (from observation) any indication that 
difficulty performing any item, or could do 


the informant would have had 
it easily. 


7 . If no armless chair available , ash subject to avoid using arms, and note type 
of chair used. 
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TESTS OF MOTOR CAPA C TTY 
IMS FOR SCORING tests op MOTOR OTD.ottv 

A CHAIR) ~ ' bUaTECT S HANDS, MOR SHUUI.I) HT g LP BE GIVEN TO GET OTTT m? ~ 

^£ 0RE Q. FOR any actions performed - 

a) ss? m 

b) S?”e?SioSl°™ 5 (E - G ' SIICiC ' “™ ™. CALIPERS , RAND 
e) WITHOUT EXPRESSED PAIS, PANTING OH SI&YING 

4) MOREMnKs), PARTICULARLY AS 


229 ?® 1 FOR ANY actions performed - 

a) " ( ™ TOR “™ 12 ^ w 1 

b) 4ErliTCIAI ' 

^ 0RB 2 . FOR any actions which 

a) ARE SOT UNDERTAKES BECAUSE OE 'MEDICAL ADVICE 

b) ARE NOT UNDERTAKEN BECAUSE SUBJECT DOES NOT PEEL CAPABLE 

0) S»“r™* BECAI,St! mlLWB °» ™ EXCLUDES SUBJECT 
R) AHE NOT COMPLETED IN THEIR ENTIRETY 

MINUT^F™mSlNG I 12 T mciB) 0 ^ 6 ° SEC01!I,S (< ® * 0HE THAN ABOUT 3 
IF SOME ITEMS QNT.Y REFUSED • 

a) BECAUSE INFORMANT SAYS DOCTOR fobbt-tvs -at, 

SCORE 2, BUT CODE X, NOT OBSERv™ ’ “° T PBHK1 ™- - MTER 

l) ("Silly, 
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-II*- 


Qn.M 


Qn.N 


If BLIND only, no score on test 


Some people feel Letter as the day goes on - others feel worse. 
WoSd you have found it*easier or harder to do the thxngs you've 
juS done if I'd come at a different time, or doesn't xt make 
any difference? Say I'd come 


a) in the morning? 


h) in the afternoon? 
[roughly 1-5 pm] 


c) in the evening? 
[after 5 pm] 


D.N.A. (tested in morning) 

Easier in the morning 

Harder 

About the same 


■ on to 
next 
section 


D.N.A. (tested in afternoon). 

Easier in afternoon 

Harder 

About the same 


D.N.A. (tested in evening) . 

Easier in the evening 

Harder 

About the same 


* if most -things done with ease - omit "easier" 
if most things impossible omit "harder". 


■ Some people have disabilities vhere they have good days or. had 
days, or good and bad spells. 

Poes your (disability )work iike this, or is it mush the same all 
the time? 


Much the same all the time 

r- Has good/bad days 

code both if apply l_Has good/bad spells 


o]- ask (a 


Tf has good/had days or su ells fl. 2) 

(a) Is today one of your good days or a had day? - G°°May 
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27. May we talk about the Welfare Services? 

Have you ever heard of the Local Authority Register of 
Handicapped Persons? 


[Tf asked is this run by Min. 

I of Labour, say, "No" | 


Yes 

No 

Don't know/not sure. 


Tf Yes (l) 

(a) Do you know what sort of people this register is for? 


Yes (specify). 


1 - ask (a) 
on to Q.28 


If any indication they think it is ONLY for workers, or 
people who can't work, say, - "No, that’s the Industrxal 
Register" - and go on to Q.28. 


(b) Are you yourself on this register 
(with this Authority)? 


Yes, registered.... 
No, not registered. 


If registered (3.). 

(i) For how Ion 
[Months req 

(ii) What benefit has it been to you? 


(i) For how long have you been registered? — yrs._ 

[Months required only if less than 2 years J 


3 - ask (i) - 

(iu) 

4 - ask (xv) 

next page 


(iii) Is this - 


PROMPT AS 
APPLICABLE 


More than you expected? 

What you expected? 

cr did you expect them to do more?.. 


If expected more (3) 

(A) What did you expect? 


?Q-on 

, 3 - ask (a) 


ON TO QN. 2? 
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Qn. 27 (Contd. ...) 

If not registered (4) 

(iv) Is this because you don't consider yourself to be 
handicapped or is there some other reason? 

Don't consider handicapped 
Other reason (specify) 


ON TO QN. 29 


TO THOSE NOT KNOWING ABOUT REGISTER, or confusing with M.O.L. 

I NTRODUCE : All local authorities must keep a register of 

handicapped people, and help them where they can. 

28. If you had known about this register, would you have 
registered with them? 

Yes 

No 

If No (2) 

(a) Is this because you don't consider yourself to be 
handicapped or is there some other reason? 

Don't consider handicapped . 
Other reason (specify) 


29. Do you have any of these come to visit or help you now 1 ? 
tat present - exclude breaks like home help ill, etc.) 


a) Home help 

No 

0 

Yes 

1 

If Yes 

How many hours a week? 

b) Meals on Wheels 

0 

2 

How many meals a week? 

c) District nurse/male nurse 

0 

3- 


d) Health visitor 

0 

4 


e) Social worker 

0 

5 

does she 

f) Occupational therapist 

0 

6 


g) Physiotherapist 

0 

7- 


h) Chiropody 

0 

8 

How often do you have your 
feet done? 

jj Any other health/welfare 
services? (specify) 

0 

9 



2 - ask (a) 
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permanently Bedfast or housebomd - code- and go on to «n.38 
If at this stage you know informant is working - code and go 

on to On* 35... 

3-t. Is there a local Authority Centre for the Physically 
Handicapped you could get to if you mated to go? - I 
don t just mean a social club. ' 


Never heard of one/Don't know.. 
Know of one, can’t get there... 
"Not physically handicapped"... 


If Yes (Y) 

(a) Do you go to the Centre? 


If Yes (goes to centre) (^) 
(i) What do you do there? 


Yes, go to Centre., 


■ Y - ask (a) 

. X-t on to 
0 pQ-35 next 
l-l page 


3 - ask (i)(ii) 

4 - ask (iii) 


(ii) How do you get there? [if n 


ONE 

CODE 

ONLY 


• who provides transport] 

Transport provided by L.A.. 

Private transport 

Public transport 

Walk/Wheelchair 


If public transport, walk/wheelchair (l. d ) 
{A) Would you find it easier if the Local 
Authority were to supply transport to get 
you there and back? 


Yes 

No ’ ' 

Other answers (specify). 


Ii does not go to Centre ( 4 ) 


(iii) Is this because you are not physically handicapped, 
or is there some other reason? 


Not physically handicapped. 
Other reason 


If other reason ( 1 ) 

(a) Why don’t you go there? 


’ ask (A) 


I 


.. 0 

1 - i 


: (a) 
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Do you go to any Clubs nowadays? 


: j/etc. 


If Yes (k\ 

(a) What sort of clubs? 

Old people/Silver Thread/D 

Working mens/social/bingo 

Womens Institute, Towns Womens Guild/ Co-op. 

Church club (not OAP) ; 

Freemasons/ Toe H/B'rit. Legion, etc. 

Sports (Tennis/bowls/billiards/ etc . ; 
Disabled/Handicapped/blind 

Youth Clubs 

Others (speoify) 


CODE 

ALL 

THAT 

APPLY 


If No (0) 

(b) Is this because of your (disability) or are there 
other reasons? 

Because of disability. 
Other reasons 

Is there anywhere you'd like to go, but can't simply 
because of your(disability)? 

[probe fully] 

No, nowhere.. 


37. Is this because your (disability) makes it hard for you 
to get there, or because once you’re there, you can t get 


CODE BOTH IF 
APPLICABLE 


Hard to get there. 
Can't get in, 


A - ask (a) 
0 - ask (b) 


■ on to 
Qn. 38 
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TO ALL 

*■ (apeni at isast * 

, . Within last year 

(.Approx.; No. of years ago 

Too long ago to remember 

If ? years a go or less 

Self or family. ....... 

Organisation ( specify) 


[Ask if holiday enjoyed - no need to record answer]. 


! GO ON TO QN. 39 


If more than ^ years agn 

(D Has anybody offered you a holiday in the last 2 years? 


If offered holiday (i] 

(i) Who offered to arrange a holiday for you* 
LName of organisation] y 

(ii) Why didn't you go? 


Yes. 
Wo. . 


I GO ON TO QN. 39 

If not offered holiday < o) ' 

(ill) ’or"a ld bSk? lke ^ e ° ™ y * *°Vi<W 


IS yes (l) 

(a) What stops you? 


If No (?) 

(B) Why don't you want to go? 
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39 . 


40 . 


Do you have any (other) hobbies now? 




(a) What are your hobbies? 


(Apart from hobbies mentioned) how else do .you pass 
your time (when you're not working)? 


No spare time, 
Nothing else. 


Have you had to give up anything you liked doing (xn your 
spare time) because of your (disibxlxty ) . 


No 

Yes (specify) 
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I f . Bllna, Permanently bed f ast or _ 

go on to next section, and code 

We've been -talking about, getting about - 

Bo you I°n rsel^ have a motoJ , vehicle of my ktaa> ^ yoii 

Have and drive 

Have, but doesn't drive 

Ho vehicle 

If has but doesn't drive 
(a) B oes anyone else (living here) hare 


or no vehicle 


which you (could drive, or) 


1 a motor vehicle 
’ taken out in regularly? 

Yes, can drive 

Yes, taken out 

Ho . 

If. Yes, can drive o r taken rm-h 

(i) Whose vehicle is it? (relationship to subject) 

Husband/wif e 

Child/Parent/Sibling 
Eriend/boarder 

If Ho ( 4) 

(ii) Can you generally get a lift if y oa want to go anywhere? 

Yes, generally 

Ho 

— ° - a11 wh0 have and drive a motor veVn>i 0 
Check or ask what sort of vehicle it is? Is it a 

Invalid tricycle 

phompi as hecessaey SstShS/y^.::;:::;:;; 

Motor bike/scooter 

Other ( specify) .... 

S|n? toablu^f- ° r haS “ *>«■>. e 


X Oil to Q.43 
! D ask (a) 


! 3 ] ask (i) 
4 - ask (ii) 


on to Q.43 
if uses. 

On to next 
section if 
taken out 


| On to next 
1 section 


If adapted ( 5) 

(a) Who paid for adapting it? 


Standard model , 
Adapted 


Self or relative/friend ..... 

Employer 

Ministry of Health/Scottish’ ' 

Home and Health 

Other (specify) 


•• Y - on to Q.45 


Do you have a disabled driver's car badge? 

If no badge f?1 

<a) SJSf leoa " oe haven't applied for one 
se you ^ ave applied and been refused? * 


ask. (a) 


2 - ask (a) 


Haven't applied 

L 

Been refused 

i T 

Other (specifv) ... 

r i 




OH TO NEXT SECTION UNLESS HAS 
INVALID TRICYCLE - WHEN ASK 

_ 


NEXT PAGE 
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IV INVALID TRICYCLE 

46. la yo«r tricycle petrol driven, or electrically povered? . . 

Petrol 

Electrically powered 


47. What is the longest journey you have done in your tricycle 
on any one day? 

Ho. of miles. . . 


48. 


Have you ever been inconvenienced by not having a machine 
while your own tricycle was being repaired or maintained. 


No 


If Yes (l) 

(a) For how long were you without a tricycle? 


(b) Why were you not lent another tricycle? 


49. Do you find there are any drawbacks because it is 
only a one-seater? 

No 

Yes (specify drawbacks; 


50. Do you find there are any advantages because it's only 
a one-seater? 


No 

Yes (specify advantages) 
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INTRODUCE - I'd like to go on now to ask you something about .the 
work you have done - but since education and training 
is tied up with this, can you tell me 


51. How old were vou when you left school (educational 
establishment) (completed full-time education)? 

Never went to school 

Left school aged 

Still at school/university 


If never went to school ( yy ) 

(a) Why was that? [if private tutor back-code Qn. 51 

as age completed full-time education] 


52. Did you get any recognised certificates, 
articles? 


qualifications . or 


Yes 
No . 


If Yes (x) 

(a) What was_ the highest level at which you qualified? 


YY - ask (a) 


99 - on to 
next 
section 


X - ask (a) 
0 


CODE 

HIGHEST 

ONLY 


University Degree/medical/vet ./dental qualns. 
Full membership of prof. inst. (incl. law, 

architecture, engineer) 

Diploma Technology/Humanities 

Teacher's Training/Cert, of Education 

S.R.N., S.C.M., Social Workers , 

HND/HNC - (Higher National Dip. or Cert.) ..., 

"A" level - university entrance 

OND/ONC (Ordinary National Dip. or Cert.) .... 

"0" level - General Schools, Matric .. " 

City and Guilds 

R.S.A. or Commercial Certs 

Others (describe) !!!..' 


1 

2 


. 4 
. 5 
. 6 
• 7 
. 8 
. 9 
10 
11 
12 


53. Did you complete a formal apprenticeship, lasting at least 
3 years, in any trade? 

Yes, formal apprenticeship 1 

No, no formal 2 

54. Have you had any (other) training/experience on the job, or 
in the Forces, or in a Training Centre for a skilled or 
semi-skilled trade? 

Yes 4 

No 5 


55 . 


Code from questions 52-54 


Has qualifications/training . 
No qualifications/training .. 

and transfer to Qn.80 page 32 


Y 

X 
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60. Bid your (disability) have anything to do with your giving 
up work altogether when you did (ueyer having workS™ 


If Yes ('ll 

(a) Can you tell me why? Was it because there were 
(would be) difficulties: 


1 - ask (a) 
(b) 


PROMPT .U Actu ally getting to your work place? 

ii; Doing the work itself? 

iii) Having to work the number of hours they’ 

wanted you to? ' 

add - iv) Any other reason for giving up altogether’ ' 
(not working)? 


(specify) 


Omit fo r those never worked 

(b) it what age would you have retired if you had your ohoioe?’ 


After retirement age .... age 
Until retirement age 


Indefinitely, as long as possible , 
Other answers (specify) ... ... 


3 

■ 4" 


61 * l ou e l er be en registered as disabled' with the 

Ministry of Labour for employment purposes? 


Jf Yes , registered (l) 

(a) Has this helped in any way? 

If Yes, helped (?) 

-(i) How has it helped? 


Yes, registered . . . . 
Wo, not registered , 


Yes, helped 
Wo 


orS“«t y sf ?f a8t/H °“ setou » a/ “ over retirement age - 
on to next section, others askQn.62. 


1 - ask (a) 


■ • 3 - ask (i) 
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TF PERMANENTLY DISABLED AIID UNDER RETIREMENT AGE 

62. Would you be willing, subject to your doctor's agreement, to 
take a job in a sheltered workshop if it were available? 


If Yes (Y) 

(a) If you are really keen, I might be able to arrange for 
someone from the Ministry of Labour to call and see 
you about it. Would you like me to try, or would you 
rather think about it a bit more? 


' IF HOUSEWIFE 

63. How old were you when you gave up work to become a housewife? 


Check back to Qn. 8a - if disabled a£ter giving, up work ask 


Has your (disability) stopped you from going back to work 


Yes 
Ho . 


Y ask (a) 
X ask (b) 


Think about it 


Like someone to call 


In go on to 
next 

2 J section 


J 

!J! 


If Ho (x) 

(b) Why is that? 


GO OH TO 'NEXT- SECTIOH 


[last occasion] 


Hever worked 


0 - ask (a) 


Yrs. 


- if disabled before/same time as giving 
up work ask On. 65 


Qn . 64 


If Hever worked (o) - ask, or code if obvious 



Y*i over 60 


section, 
under 60, 


Other reasons 


xJ ask Qn.64 


64. You say you last worked (quote from Qn.63) (never worked) . 


(starting work) since then? 


Yes 


1 ask (a) - 
next page 


Ho 


2 on to next 
section 
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Qn. 64 (Cohtd. ...) 


If would have returned to work (l) 

(a) »hat stopped you? Would your (disability) have made it 
aixiicult for you to 


PROMPT - 

CODE ALL 
THAT APPLY 


i) get to your workplace? 

i.i) do the actual work you were used to? 
lii} work the number of hours, an employer 

would want? 

add iv) or for- some other reason, connected 

with your (disability)? 

(specify) 


3“T If over 

4 60, end 

_ section. 

5 If under 
60, ask 

6-J Qn.66. 


If disabled before giving up work 
65 ' you £S PreSent »“• to give up wori when 


1 ask (a) 

2 -r 


j IP NOV 60 OR O VER - END SECTION 
J|. Jp-,st/ h o„sebouud/to° disabl e d to wort- . --a. , u. 

Otherwise ask 

66. Would you be iutorested in getting a job again now? 


Yes 
No . 

If Yes fl) 

(a) What jpb were you doing then [occupation]? 


Yes. interested 

No, /not immediately .... 


If intere sted in getting a -mb- (i ) 

(a) Have you tried to get a job? 

If. Yes, tried (^) 

(i) Why do you think you haven't been 


Yes tried . .. , 
No, not tried 

successful? 


1 

2 


3 

4 


ask (a) 
on to 
next 
section 


ask (i) 
ask (ii) 


If Not jg^ed (4) I ON TO NEXT SECTION 

(ii) Why haven't you tried? 


| ON TO NEXT SECTION 
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TO ALL UNEMPLOYED 

7^. How long have you been unemployed? 


Less than. 1 week 
_ yrs. 


_mths. . 


73. 


— yrs. 

weeks only required if less than 3 mthil ' 
months- - - - " 3yrsJ 

leaVe y °?f last idh because of your (disability) or 
was there some other reason? 

Yes, because of disability. 


If Yes, because of disability fl 1 ) 

(a) Did you yourself decide to leave, or did 

some one else suggest it? (specify who suggested) 


Decided myself 

Suggested by employer or agent .. 

" " doctor 

" " other (specify) .... 


74. .How long had you been in your last job? 

Less than 1 month 

[months only required if less yrs. mths, 

than 3 years] 

75 ‘ “ men P 1 °r e ‘ 1 »«l the Ministry 

01 Labour (Employment and Productivity)? 

Yes, special register for 

disabled persons . . . . 
Yes, ordinary register 


If not registered 
(a; Why not? 


TO.. MHEBPLOIED - OH THOSE; SIB K HOT BETTMmr. TO jgmggs To 
disability] 411 7 “ dlffloultle s arising because of 


- ask(a) 


isk(a) 
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TO ALL WORKING. OFF SICK OR UNEMPLOYED 
[if unemployed, ask of last job] 

77. How many hours a week do (did) you work? [paid for] 


hrs. 


78. Who do you work for? -Are you:- 

Self-employ ed : ' 0 

in Ordinary employment- Civil Servant 1 

Local Authority 2 

PROMPT AS Nationalised Industry/Hospitals 3 

NECESSARY Private Co. or employer 4 


in Sheltered employment- Remploy 

Local Authority 

Blind Association ..... 
Voluntary Associations 
Others (specify) 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


79. What is your actual job? [Probe as usual on OCCUPATION ] 





80. CHECK BACK TO QN.55 - If Code Y - some qualification ask Qn.81 

If Code X - no qualification ask Qn.83 

INTRODUCE - You mention you have (quote qualifications) 

81. Are you using- any of your qualifications/training in your 
present job (last job if not now working)? 

Yes, using (some) qualns. /training .... 
No, not using any qualns. /training .... 

If using (l) 

(a) Have you ever had a full-time job where you have 
. NOT used any of your qualifications (training)? 


1 - ask (a) 

2 


Yes 
No . 


3 

4 - on to 

Qn.83 


82. What made you take a job where you weren't using your 
qualifications (training)? 
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83. Have you ever had difficulty getting a job because of 
your (disability)? 


84. 


Yes 1 

. No 2 

Never tried/not because of disability 3 


Talking about work in general, not any particular job. 
Does your (disability) limit or affect 


a) The number of hours you can work? 


Yes Y 

No X 


b) The distance you can travel to work? 

c) The choice of joining a pension scheme? 


Yes 1 

No 2 

Yes 4 

No 5 

D.K. ..... 6 


d) The choice of jobs if you wanted a change? 


Yes 

No 

D.K 


7 

8 
9 


85. Are there any (other) disadvantages with regard to working 
arising from your (disability)? 


No y 

Yes (specify) X 


prii 


(EMPLOYED GO ON TO NEXT SECTION 

To all Employed or Temporarily sick 
86. How long does it take you to get to work from where you live? 


87. 


Works at home/no journey 


Varies/work not in same place 

Takes less than 5 minutes 

Takes this number of minutes 

How do you usually get to work? (usual means of transport) 


0 


1 

4 


on to 
next 
sectior 


SINGLE 

CODE 


CODE 

ALL 

THAT 

APPLY 


Walk only (no other transport) 1 

_Wheelchair only (no other transport) 2 

Bicycle/pedal car 5 

Motorcycle/scooter, etc ..!!!!!!!!” 4 

Private car/van etc. as driver 5 

Private car/van etc. as passenger 6 

Public transport 

Firm's transport ” g 

Invalid tricycle !!.*!."!! 9 

Other (specify) . 0 
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Can I just ask you about any household chores you might do - 

91. Who does most of the household chores, I mean housework, 
shopping and cooking? 

[if "shared" treat Self does most [at least 2 items] ... 

as’ other person’] Other person, (specify) 

If other person (2) 

(a) Is this because of your (disability), or would 
(other person) be doing it anyway? 

Because of disability . 
Would do it anyway . . . . 


2 - ask (a) 


3 

4 - go on to 
next section 


Introduce - I'd like to .ask about cooking, shopping, housework 
and laundry arrangements. Can we start with cooking - 


92. Do you do any of the cooking? 


Yes Y - ask (b) 

Wo X - ask (a) 


If Wo (X) 

(a) Is this because of your (disability) or would someone 
else be doing it anyway? 

Disability l~i on to 

Someone else would do 2—1 Qn.98 


If Yes (Y) 

(b) Do you do 


RUNNING PROMPT 


all or most of the cooking 3 

about half 4 

or only a little cooking? ; 5 


93. 


Introduce - There are some things connected with cooking that 
other people have said they find difficult.- I've got a list 
here. 


Does your ( . . 


INDIVIDUAL 

PROMPT 


disability ...) make it hard for you to 


Open tins/cans 

Open screw top bottles 

Turn on water taps/cooker 

Cut things up 

Beat eggs, stir or mix things 

Lift pan3 from top of stove or oven 

Bend down to oven 

Stand to prepare food or at cooker 

Reach up to shelves 

Peel, scrape, or prepare vegetables 

Anything else you find difficult when cooking 
(specify) 


1 

2 


. 4 
. 5 
. 6 
. 7 
. 8 
. 9 
.10 

JL1 


IP any 

coded 

see 

note 

below 



Nothing difficult 


0 -on to Qn,96 


If any difficulty, and does most or half cooking - go on to Qn.95 
If any difficulty, and does only a little cooking-ask Qn.94 
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94. Could you get yourself a snack meal, say boil an egg, or 

beat a tin of soup, or something like that, if you had to? 


Yes (with or without difficulty) . 


2 - ask (a) 


95. 


If No (2) 

(a) Could you get yourself a cup of tea or coffee, even though 
it might be difficult? 

Yes 3 

No 4 


Are there times when you have to do without a proper meal 
because you can't get it yourself, and there is no-one 
else to get it for you? 


If Yes (5) 

(a) Does this happen 


RUNNING 

PROMPT 


Yes 5 

No ...... . 6 


Very often, say 2 or 3 times a week 2 

Quite often, say once a week 1 

Less often than that? (specify) 0 


- ask (a) 


TO ALL 



96. 


Do you have any gadgets specially designed to help with 
preparation of food? 


Yes 
No . 


1 - ask (a) 

2 


If Yes (l) 

(a) What are they? 


97. Have any alterations or additions been made to the furniture . 
fittings or layout of the kitchen to make it easier for you 
to manage with your (disability)? 

Yes . , 
No ... 

If Yes (l) 

(a) What has been done? 


•1 - ask (a) 
2 
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101 . Do you do 


CODE 

ALL 

THAT 

APPLY 


i) all the washing yourself [here or at 

laundrette] ? 

ii) some of the washing yourself [here or at 

laundrette] ? 

iii) do you send it all to the laundry? 

iv) do you send some of it to the laundry? 

v ) does someone else do any of your washing for you . . . 

[including laundrette]? 


J - ask (a) 

4] - ask (h) 

5 - ask (c) (d) 


If 'does any washing (l,2) 

(a) Do you have difficulty when you are doing the washing 
hecause of your (disability)? 

[include difficulty carrying Yes, some difficulty 7 

to laundrette] No 8 


If does all , on to Qn.102 
If some only - ask (b) or (c) 


If sends to laundry (3. 4) 

(b) Do you send to the laundry because of your (disability), 
or would you -send it to the laundry (they do it) anyway? 


Sends any/more because of disability 
Would send anyway 


7 - ask (i) 

8 


If any or more sent because of disability (7) 

(i) How much extra do you have to spend on laundry 
because of your (disability)? 


Check this is extra (per 


If someone else does any (all) (5) 


week) s . d. 


If all washing sent to 
laundry - on to Qn.103 


(c) Who does it? 


(d) Is this because of your (disability), or would (person) 
be doing it anyway? 


Because of disability 
Would do it anyway . . . 


If all washing done by 
other person - on to Qn.103 


102. Do you have any of the following things to 
help with the washing? 


INDIVIDUAL 

PROMPT 

CODE ALL 
THAT APPLY ‘ 


(i) An electric iron 

(ii) A washing machine 

(iii) Spin/tumbler drier or electric drying 

cabinet 

(iv) Use a laundrette? 

None of the above 


4 

5 


6 

7 

9 
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103 • Do you do any of the housework? 


104 . 


105 . 


106 . 
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Yes . . , 
No 

If Yes (l) 

(a) Do you do RUNNING or mos ^ housework 

PROMPT ab ° ut Half the housework . . . . 

or only a little housework? 

If No (2) 

(b) Is this because of your (disability) or would 
someone else do it anyway? 

Disability 

Someone else would do it . 

If disability fs) 

(i) Who does it? 


(ii) Are the arrangements satisfactory, or would you like 
more help? 

Satisfactory . . 
' Like more help 


1 ask (a) 

2 ask (b) 


5 -ask Qn.104 

eJ 


8- ask (i)(ii) 

9- on to next 

page 


5~i - on to 
6-1 next page 


Do you have any special difficulties with housework due 
to your (disability)? 

Yes 
No . 


1 ask (a) 

2 


If Yes (l) 

(a) Would you like (more) help with the housework, or do you 
manage all right? 


Like (more) help , 
Manage all right 


Do you use any of the following to help you with housework? 


INDIVIDUAL 

PROMPT 

CODE ALL 
THAT 
APPLY. 


a) Vacuum cleaner or carpet sweeper 

b) Vacuum cleaner attachments for dusting .... 

c) Squeezy/mop with long handle 

d) Electric polisher 

e) Any other equipment to help with housework 

(Specify) 


3 

4 


2 

3 

4 

5 


None of the above 


Have any alterations or additions been made to furniture, 
household fittings or household equipment to make it easier 
for you to do your housework? 

Yes . 
No . 


9 


1 ask (a) 

2 


If Yes (l) 

(a) What has been done? 


IF INFORMANT HAS DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN UNDER 12 YRS. ASK 
ON. 107, OTHERWISE GO ON TO 
NEXT SECTION. 
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To all WOMEN with dependent children under 12 years old 


107. Because of your (disability.) do you have any special 
difficulty in taking care of the children yourself? 

Ye; 

No 

If Yes (l) 


How do you manage about [ask (a)-(e)] 

(a) Feeding and getting their meals - Can you do it yourself 

Without difficulty 

Only with difficulty 

or Does someone else have to do it? . 
(specify who) 


(b) What about washing and bathing them, or seeing that they 
keep themselves clean? Do you have any trouble with this 
because of your (disability) or can you manage .alright? 

, Have trouble . . . 

Manage 

If has trouble (3) 

(i) How do you cope with this? [Specify who if done by 
someone else] 


1 ask (a)-(e) 

2 go on to 
next 
section 


0 

4 

5 


3 - ask (i) 

4 


(c) Getting them dressed (and off to school) - can you manage 
this alright, or does your (disability) make it difficult? 

Manage alright 

Disability causes trouble . . . 

If trouble (6) 

^ (i) Can you tell me how you cope? 


(d) Do you feel you can't play with them enough, or share their 
leisure, because you have (disability), or doesn't it make 
any difference? 

Can't play/share leisure 

.Makes no difference 


(e) Are there any other ways in which you feel your (disability) 
prevents your -doing all you want to to care for them, and 
make them happy? 

Yes 

No 

If Yes (l) 

(i) Can you tell me what you think they lack because of 
your (disability)? 


6 - ask (i) 


7 

8 


1 - ask (i) 

2 
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HOUSING can make a big difference to whether people can get 
about the house, so I'd like to ask you about this. 


108. How old is this house? 

[if dwelling built-on.- age of 
part lived in by this household] 


Pre 1914 1 

Inter-war (1919-1945) .... 2 
Post war (after 1945) ... .5 


109. How long have you lived at this address? 


yrs. 


110. Type of accommodation 


L.A. Old people's flat/bungalow (any accommodation with 

warden) Y 

L.A. Old people's flat/bungalow/bedsitter/one bedroom X 

L.A. purpose built dwelling for handicapped people 0 

Purpose built (Vol. Agency) flat for old or handicapped ... . 1 
Purpose built (Vol. Agency) house for old or handicapped ... 2 

Other flat in block/maisonette 3 

Self-contained flat in house 4 

Room(s) in house (not self-contained) or lodging house 

(no service) 3 


Bungalow, one-storeyed cottage, or duplex, prefab., etc. 

Whole house/cottage (more than one storey) 

Non-permanent dwelling - caravan/tent etc. (not prefab.) 

Hotel/boarding house/hostel (some service) 

Others (specify) 


, 6 
. 7 
, 8 
. 9 
.10 


ask (a) 
(b) 



If part of house (5) 

(a) How many o ther households live at this address? 

(b) Are any members of these other households related to you? 
If so, state relationship. 


Relationship 


No relations 0 


111. How. many rooms do you have for the use of your household? 

exclude bathroom, w.c. and kitchen unless it is used to eat one 
sit-down meal in regularly. Any rooms not used because house 
too big, uninhabitable or inaccessible should be included ; 
rooms shared as a right are included. 


112. Are there any rooms you can't get to and use because of your 
(disability)? 

Yes 

No 

D.Ii.A. - Bedfast . 

If can't use any rooms (y) 

(a) Why can't you use them? 


Y - ask (a) 
X 
0 


CODE ALL 
THAT APPLY 


Stairs 2 

Doors too narrow for wheelchair' .* 3 

Other reasons (specify) . 4 
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114. 


115. 


116. 


117. 


In which room do you spend most of the day (time when you're 
at home), [for housewives add - "apart from cooking and 
housework" ]? 


ONE 

CODE 

ONLY 


Living room 

Bedsitter 

Bedroom 

Kitchen 


How do you heat 


(room named)? 


both, but ignore 
emergencies only 


Central heating 

Solid fuel fire/heater 

CODE Electric fire/heater/storage 

ALL Gas heater 

THAT Electric floor-warming 

APPLY Oil heater 

Cooker/boiler/"non" heating appliance .... 
Other (specify) 


Do you always sleep in the bedroom, or do you sometimes sleep 
in the living room? [Living rooms converted permanently to 
bedrooms count as bedroom]. 

D.H.A. Bedsitter (One room only) 

Always sleep in bedroom (ihcl. room converted). 
Sometimes (always) in living room 

If Sometimes (always) in living room Jil 

(a) Is this because of your (disability) , or is there another 
reason? 


Disability 

Other reason (specify) 


Can you tell me something about the. amenities you have here? 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Y 

X 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1 

2 


3 - ask (a) 



Do you have 


CODE ALL 
THAT APPLY 


(Mains) Electricity laid on 

(Mains) Gas laid on 

Neither gas nor electricity 


Do you have a kitchen (whatever it’s called)? 

Sole use of kitchen .... 
Shared use of kitchen . . 

No kitchen 

D.N.A. Hotel/boarder ... 

If no kitchen (3) 

(a) Do you have any cooking facilities (able to boil at least 
one saucepan)? 


O stablish if necessary whether sole - 1 
30 or shared with other households 


Some cooking facilities 
No cooking facilities . . 


1 

2 


3- ask (a) 


4 


6 

7 
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118. Do you have a fixed hath? [include bath fitted in kitchen] 


r* Sstablish if necessary whether! Sole use of fixed bath . 

sole use or shared with other Shared fixed bath 

^households J Nq fixed bath 


119. Do you have a piped hot water supply inside the dwelling? 


j~Check i 


Sole use of piped hot water. 

Shared piped hot water 

No piped hot water 


120. What about cold water. Do you have piped cold water inside 
the dwelling? 

Sole use of piped cold water 

Shared piped cold water 

No piped cold water 


L Check if n 
shared 


sary whether 




121. Do you have a w.c. ■ (flush toilet)? Sole use of w.c 

Shares w.c. with other h/ds.. 

I Check if shared 


If no w.c., substitute "toilet" or if known/] / 
earth/chemical closet, etc. for (a)-(c) | 


F f 

I ea: 


Yes, indoor .;.... 
No, outside only 


(a) Is there an indoor w.c. /toilet? 

| 2 w.c.'s, 1 in, counts as Tesj 

(b) During the day do you have to go up or downstairs to 
use a w.c. /toilet? 


ONE 

CODE- 

ONLY 


Yes, up or downstairs 

No, same level (inc. 1 or 2 

steps) 

D.N.A. - uses commode, etc. 

• downstairs to 


(c) During the night do you have to go up c 
use a w.c. /toilet? 

[Irrespective of whethe^ Yes, up Qr downsta irS , 

_| No, same level (inc. 1 or 2 

S?y steps) 

D.N.A. - uses commode, etc. 


p~Lask (a)- 

3J to) 


If outside, or stairs (X, 1. 4) 

(i).Do you find this (having to go outside/up and down 
stairs) — 

Very inconvenient 7 

Sometimes inconvenient ... 8 
PROMPT or are y 0U satisfied?... 9 
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F OR THOSE SCORING 0 OH THE TESTS ASK G ONLY 

Some people have had alterations made to the house to make it 
easier for them to get around. They might not be needed in your 
case, but may I just check? 

122. Have you had any of the following fittings made because of 
your (disability)? 


Fitting 

Fitted? 
Ho Yes 

If yes (2£ 
a) How much 
cost you 
family) ? 

£ s. 

id it 
your 

i) Was this 
full or 
part cost? 

If free or oart cost 
ii) Vho paid (the 
rest)? 

A) Bannister rails? 

1 2 


0 

3 4 


B) Replaced coal fires with 
something easier? 

1 2 


0 

3 4 


C) Had handrails/handles 
fitted to 
i) bath 

1 2 


0 

3 4 


ii) toilet 

1 2 


0 

3 4 


D) Widened or reversed 
doorways? 

1 2 


0 

3 4 


Remind - because of 

(disability). 

1 2 


o 

3 4 


E) Added/converted 

i) a lavatory 

ii) a bathroom 

1 2 


0 

3 4 


Wheelchair users only 
P) Installed ramps/paths? 

D.N.A. 

1 2 
X 


0 

3 4 


TO ALL- 

G) Has anything (else )been 
done to make it easier 
to do things or get 
about? (Specify below) 

1 2 


0 

3 '4 
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123. Would you like any (other) alterations made to the house, or 
any fittings to make it easier for you to manage to do things 
or get about? 


Yes 
No . 


A - ask ( 
(b) 
X 


If Yes (A) 

(a) What would you like done? [NO PROMPT] 


Bannister rails 

Central heating/change fires 

CODE Handrails to bath 

ALL Handrails to toilet 

THAT Widen/reverse doorways 

APPLY Install/change position of 

lavatory 

bathroom 

Install ramps/pathways 

Others (specify) 


(b) Have you tried to get it (them) done? Yes 

No, not tried 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


A 

X 


ask ( 
ask ( 


I f tried (a) 

(i) Whom did you approach, and what happened? 


On to Qn.124 


If not tried (x) 

(ii) Why haven't you tried to 
get done? 

CODE 

ALL 

THAT 

APPLY 


Impractical (dwelling 

condemned, etc.) 1 

Can't afford it/cost 2 

Authorities no good 3 

Don't know where to go. 4 

Don't know what's available .... 5 
Never bothered/don't know why... 6 
Other answers (specify) 9 
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124. Ownership of dwelling (subject or spouse is) 


125. 


126. 


e.g. Informant is mother 
living with son who 



would be coded 



Owner/occupier owns outright 

Owner/occupier has mortgage 

•Leaseholder (pays ground rent only) 

L.A. or council tenant 

L.A. or council house (pays rent to 

L.A. tenant) ‘ 

Rented, not council, furnished .... 
Rented, not council, unfurnished .. 

Boarder 

Lives rent free 

Other (specify) 


2] - ask ( a ) 

3 

4 ’ 

, 5 
, 6 
. 7 
..8 
• 9 
,10 


If owner/occupier (l,2) 

(a) May I ask the Rateable Value of this property? R.V.£ _ 

Because of your (disability) do you have any extra expenses 
with regard to housing? 

Yes, extra expenses 
No . : ; . 


If extra expenses (y) 

(a) What expenses, and how much extra does it cost? (check 
because of disability) 


I INTRODUCE | Rent and rates free 

Cost of housing [informant] - omit items which cannot apply. 
[Total cost before- sub-letting if any] 

Cost 


1. Rates (net, deducting 

rebate if any) 

[if paid separately] 

2. Water rates 

[if paid separately] 

3. Ground rent 

4. Feu duty (Scotland only) 

5. Mortgage repayment 

interest 

6. Service, maintenance 
charges 

7. Rent (unfurnished) deduct 

rebate (s) if any 

8. Rent (furnished) - no 
services 

9. Rent (furnished) services/ 
board (specify) 


4. 


L 


Other 
I (specify) 


_ J 


Y - ask (a) 
X 


0 
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INTRODUCE [I'd like to know how you feel about living here] 

127. Would you like to move from here, or do you prefer to stay? 

Don't want to move, but has to 

Is about to move , 

Like to move 
Want to stay . 


- on to 
Qn.129 


, 2-see note A 
3-see note B 


Note A Like to move - add - "We don't have any influence with 
the Council, so it won't be possible to 
help you personally - but your views will 
help in future planning" - ask On. 128. 

Note B Want to stay - Reassure any elderly people "That's fine, 
we just wanted to know you are satisfied" 
or something like that - GO ON TO NEXT 
SECTION. 


Tn AT.T. WANTING TO MOVE OR IN PROCESS OF MOVING 

128. Do you want to leave here (are you leaving here) because 

PROMPT You can't manage because of the house itself . 

CODE ALL You don't like the area/people 

THAT APPLY or Is there some other reason? (specify) 


129. What sort of place would you like to move to? (are you moving to?) 


Old People's Home/ institution , 

Place without stairs (Flat/bungalow stairs 

mentioned) ' 

Smaller place 

Larger place 

Self-contained- accommodation 

More modem (amenities mentioned) 

Garden/allotment 

"Better" area (seaside/country/warmer/no 

smoke) - 

"Nicer" area (friendly, 'posher', better class) 
Other answers (specify) 


CODE 

ALL 

THAT 

APPLY 


If about to move go to next section. 
If has to move but does not want to 
or wants to move - ask Qn.130. 
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INTRODUCE Some councils provide special accommodation for 

people with disabilities - so I'd like to ask a few 
questions about Council Housing. 

130. Have you applied to this Council for rehousing since you've 
been living here? 

Yes 

No 


If applied (x) 


(a) How long ago did you apply? 


ONE 

CODE 

ONLY 


Less than 6 months 

6 mths. but less than 1 yr. 

1 yr. but less than 2 yrs. . 

2 " " " " 3 " . 

3 » ■' '< » 4 " . 

4 " " " " 5 " • 

5 - - - 10 " . 

10 years or more (specify) .. 


(b) Have you been offered any accommodation? 


Yes 
No . 


If Yes (Y) 

(i) Why did you refuse it? 


X-ask (a)(b) 
7-ask (c) 


Y 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Y.-ask (i) 
X-on to next 
section 


GO ON TO NEXT SECTION 

To all who have not applied for rehousing ( 7 ) 

(c) Why haven't you applied to the Council for rehousing? 


CODE 

ALL 

THAT 

APPLY 


Don't want L.A, housing/buying house .... 
Wants to move right away (out of area) .. 

Thinks ineligible 

No point (waiting list/none available/ 

L.A. unco-operative) 

Not well enough 

Can't afford move/rent 

Haven't bothered/not wanted immediately/ 

don't, know 

Other answers (specify) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9 
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Details of Income 


1. if subject, is married (even if spouse is not included in sample) details of 
income are required for both husband and wife on the same schedule. Where 
the wife is likely to have an income of her own, questions should be put 
separately, direct to her, even though they be recorded on the same schedule. 

2. For wages or salaries we require net amount after deductions for tax and 
national insurance only. Check that other deductions have not been made, 
e.g. savings, superannuation, club membership. If these deductions have 
been made, they should be added on to take-home pay. 

3. Incomes per week or per month should be recorded in pounds and shillings 
(ignore pence), and annual incomes in £s only (ignore shillings and pence). 
Where informant answers for periods other than that required by the answer - 
be sure to note the period for which amount given applies. 

4. If 'the informant is drawing a Supplementary Pension or Allowance (Nat. 
Assistance), omit Qn.144. 


INTRODUCE: [We'd like to' find out if people like yourself have extra expenses 

they might find it hard to meet on their present income. Could you 
tell me first what your income is?] - [standard definition of income — 
deducting income tax and national insurance, but including overtime, 
bonus, pension, etc.] 

131. What was your total income last week? 


Informant (Incl. 
spouse if has 
joint income) 


Spouse if has 
separate Income 


132. Is this the amount you usually have,, or was last week unusual? 


Usual 1 

Unusual ... 2 -ask (a) 

If Unusual- (2) (b) 


(a) Why was it different last week? 


Informant Spouse if 

or joint separate 

(b) What do you (and your wife) usually get? £ s £ 


THEN - for each dependent child (if any), mentally subtract £2 from the 

total income. 


IF single, widowed, separated with adjusted 


total less than £13. 


IF married couple with adjusted total less 

- ask full income details 

than £17 


If over these amounts - go 

on to Qn.145 


INCOME DETAILS - ASK QUESTIONS APPLICABLE - OR USE AS CHECK QUESTIONS 


TO THOSE SELF-EMPLOYED , or whose WIFE IS 
SELF-EMPLOYED 


Informant (incl. 
spouse if has 
joint income) 


133. How much was your total income (and 
your .wife's)- in the last 12 months 
for which you can give a figure, from 
your business (practice) etc? 


lAfter deducting business expenses and 
I income tax. 


•1 


£ 


Spouse if has 
separate income 


£ 


Note here if income tax not known. 
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134. Earnings last week from work 

[including overtime, tips, tonus 
etc. 

I Excluding N.I. and Income Ta x 
If anv earnings 

(a) Is this the amount you usually take 
home, or is this week unusual? 

Usual 1 

Unusual .... 2 ask.(i)(ii) 

If unusual (2) 

(i) What was different last week? 


(ii) What do you (your wife) usually 
get? 

135. Apart from your regular job, do you (your 
wife) receive any income from casual work? 

Yes' 1 ask (a)(b) 


Informant (incl. 
spouse if has 
joint income) 


Spouse if has 
separate income 


If Yes (l) 

(a) How much do you get (a week)? £_ 

(b) For how many weeks a year? 


136. Are you at present receiving any of 
the following State benefits? (Ask or 
check as appropriate). If Yes, give 
amount per week, even if not drawn 
weekly. 

(l) National Insurance Retirement 
Pension 


(2) Supplementary pension (Nat. 

Assistance) 

— (3)” IndusTrial disablement pension 

(incl. any additional allowance 

paid) 

( 4 ) War disability pension 

(incl. any additional allowance 

_ (5) _ NatT Tns.” Widow’s pension or 

allowance 

(6) War widows or industrial pension ^ 
~ (7)"" Family allowance/guardians 

allowance/ childs special all. .. 


(8) Maternity benefit 

( 9 ) Sickness or industrial injury 

benefit .' 

(10) Unemployment benefit ............ 

(11) Supplementary allowance (National 

Assistance) 


If any benefit (8-ll) - ask (a). 

(a) For how many weeks have you been 

drawing this benefit? weeks 

If 13 weeks or less 

(b) What was your wage the last week 

you worked? ? • 
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137. Do you receive any of the 

following employer's pensions 
(regular allowances) at 
present? 


(a) Central or local Government? 

(b) Own or husband's/wife's 
employer (not (a))? 


Amount per week after deduction-of 
income tax 


138. Do you or your wife receive 
any annuities? 


If Yes 

a) How much' did you(your wife) get 
for last payment? 

Informant. . . .£ 

Spouse £.• _ 

b) How many such payments do you get- 

a year? ; • 


139. Do you or your wife receive 
any income from Trade Unions, 
Friendly Societies or 
charitable organisations? 


If Yes - record \ 
Informant i 


seklv amounts 
Spouse 


140. Do you or your wife receive 
any separation allowance or 
alimony? 


141. Do you (or your wife) receive 
any regular cash help from 
children, relatives or friends 
not in the household? 


142. Do you or your wife receive any rent from- lodgers, - 
or sub-tenants of this .house? [including children]. 


.boarders 


No 


If Yes (l) 

(a) About how much did you (and your wife) receive in the 
last 12 months, before allowing for expenses? 

.£ 

(b) Do yo.u- provide any of the following services 

(to your boarders lodgers', etc.)? Light 

Heat 


CODE 

ALL 

THAT 

APPLY 


Breakfast only '. 

Breakfast and one meal 

only .' 

All meals 

Cleaning ; 

Laundry. 

Furniture 

None of the above . , 


143. Did you (or your wife) have any income from any other source 
last week" 7 


(i) 

(a) From what source? 


(b) About how much ’did you (and your wife) receive in the 
last 12 months? 


.1 ask 

(a)(t) 


1 ask 
(a) (b) 
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147. 


Telephone - is there a 

Phone for use of 


RUNNING 

PROMPT 


No phone in h/d, 


h/d, can use . . , 
" cannot use 
but can use . . . . 
cannot use? 


If phone for use of h/d. (l. 2) 


(a) Do you have a standard phone or is it specially 
adapted in any way? 


Standard model . . , 
Specially adapted 


143. Some people say they miss a lot of things by being disabled, 
others say they get as much out of life as most other people. 
How do you feel? 


■*■49. Wba't 'would you say is the main disadvantage of having 


150. Is there anything else you'd lilte to tell me that I haven't 
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IF USES INSIDE (Qn.25 - codes 2,4) D.N.A. - not used insid 

304. Does using your chair in the house haye any drawbacks or 
cause any special difficulty? ’ or 

* • X - go on to 
Qn.306 

No 

Doors too narrow . . . 

Knocks/collides with furniture . 
Can't manage (internal) stairs/steps 
Others (specify) 

.. . 2 
• • • 3 

V>5 ' you e truse a yo»r ra - arra "e? furniture to enable 
you to use your chair inside the house? 

Yes, re-arranged 
No 

If had to make re-arrangements (f ) 

(a) Has this involved you in any extra expense? 

.. . 2 

Yes, extra expenses .. 
No ‘ 

TO ALL HAVING WHEET.fiWA TPS 

306. MJ anyone official show you how to use your chair? 

... 3 

Yes, shown 

No 

If Yes, shown (s') 

(a> needed^more? enou ^ 1 “Action, or did you feel you 


Enough instruction .... 
Needed more . . . 

If No. not shown ffi) 

M bv U ,n i l ha ™ 1 b ?“ 8asier tor if you had been shown 

any “?fer^ce? t0 ”” W ° r 

• I - ] GO ON TO 
• • 2-1 TESTS 

Easier 

No difference 

• 4-1 GO ON TO 
■ • 5-1 TESTS 
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SPECIAL CARE SCHEDULE 


If the 'disabled person is not able ‘to: 

' (a) understand the duestions', pi give rational answers .... fe 
impaired, senile 
or Ob) is permanently bedfast 

or (o) is not bedfast, tut confined to a chair, and cannot get in or out o 
' tte chair without the aid of some other person 
or (d) needs someone to supply most of her personal needs 

the following puestions need to he asked, either of the subject herself, or of 
the person mfiiy responsitle for looking after her. 

If direct to subject, change wording from "she" to "you" etc. 

Code: lot possible to ask any questions direct .. 

Some questions direct 

201. If (person) needs something and there is no-one in the room, 
how does (she) let someone know (she) wants them - 

(a) during the day? 


(b) during the night? 


(c) Whenever ( ) wants something can (she) usually 

manage to attract someone's attention? 


If proxy 

I'd like to know something about what you do for ( ) 

202. Once ( ) has (her) food, can (she) 

(a) Cut it up (herself)? 


Yes 


(b) Get it to (her) mouth on (her) own 
or does (she) have to be fed? 

205. What about drinking? Can (she) lift the 
cup (herself) or does (she) have to have 
help? 


Eats on own ... 
Has to be fed . 


Can drink on own . . 
Has to have help .. 
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204. How does ( ) manage about washing (her) hands and face? 

Does (she) have to have the water brought to (her) or can 
(shej get to the wash-basin? 


If can get to the wash-basin ( 2 ) 


Has to be brought 

Gets to the wash-basin . . 


(a) Can (she) get to the wash basin on (her) own 
or does (she) have to have someone to help 
(her)? 

Can go on own _ . . 

T , , , , , , . Has to have help 

If has to have help fs) 

(i) Who helps (her)? 


1 on to Qn.205 

2 ask (a) 


5 - ask (i) 


205. Once (she) has the water (or has got to the basin) 
nan. (she) 


(a) Wash (her) own hands and face without help? 


206. What about a bath or a body wash? 

Can (she) get to the bath or does (she) have to 

nave an all-over wash? 

Can get to the bath 

Has all-over wash or no bath 

If can get t o the bath h) 

(a) Can (she) get to the bathroom on (her) 
own or does (she) have to have someone 
to help (her)? 

Can get to bathroom on own . 

Has to have help 

(b) Can (she) get in and out of the bath on 
(her) own or does (she) have someone to 
help (her)? 

Can get in/out of bath 
Needs someone to help 

(c) Once (she) is in the bath can (she) bath 
(herself) without help? 


If No (8) 

(i) Who washes her? 



1 on to Qn.207 
men, 208 women 
8 ask (i)-(ii) . 


(ii) How often? 


GO ON TO QN.207 IP SJT. MALE 
■ °R ON. 208 " " FEMALE 
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(Qn.206 Cont'd ...) 

Tf has all over wash or no bath (2). 

(d) Once (she) has the water, can (she) wash herself down 
without help? 

Yes 


No 


7 on to 
Qn.207 men 
Qn.208 women 

8 ask (i)(ii) 


If No (8) 

(i) Who washes her? 


(ii) How often? 


207. 


MEN ONLY 

Can he shave himself or does someone have to do it for him? 

Doesn't have a shave 

Shaves self 

Someone shaves him 


If doesn't have a shave (o)_ 

(a) Can you tell me why he doesn't have a shave? 


GO ON TO QN.208 


0 - ask (a) 

3 on to Qn.208 

4 - ask (b)(c) 

(d) 


If someone shaves him 1 
(b) Who shaves him? 


(c) How often does he have a shave? 


(d) Does he have to pay anything? 


If so, how much? 
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208. What about using the toilet - can (she) 


RUNNING "toilet on (her) own 

PROMPT get there only if helped 

cannot get to toilet, even with help' 

If cannot get to toilet (l) 

(a) What does (she) use? Commode 

Chamber 

INDIVIDUAL Bed pan 

PROMPT ' Tube or catheter 

CODE ALL THAT MEN ONLY-Bed bottle ” 

APPLY Other appliance or method 

(specify) 

If uses commode, chamber, other appliance. (4, 5. q) 

209. Can (she) get to the (... appliance ...) on (her) own or 
does (she) have to have someone to help (her)? 


2 Jon to Qn.214 
3 - ask (a) 


|]ask Qn.209 

6 ask Qn.210 

7 ask Qn.211 

8 ask Qn.212 

9 ask Qn.209 


Can use on own ... 1 ask (a) 

Has to have help . 2 ask (b)-(d) 


If can use on own (l) 
(a) Who empties it? 


Go on to Qn.214 UNLESS 
also uses bed pan - ask Qn.210 
or catheter, tube - ask Qn.211 
or bed bottle - ask Qn.212 

If has to have help (2) 

(b) Who helps (her) and empties it? 


helps 

empties it 

(c) About how many times a day does (she) generally 

need help with the (... appliance ...)? 

(d) And what about during the night? Does (she) use it 

RUNNING Practically every night . . 

PROMPT Two or tilree lights a week 

About one night a week . . . 
or Not very often ? 

• If uses during night (6. 7. 8) 

(i) On the nights (she) does call someone, is it 
usually only once, or is it more often? 

, Usually only once 1 

Uf more often, specify No. of times 

usual number of times) 


Go on to Qn.214 UNLESS 
also uses bed pan - ask Qn.210 
or catheter, tube - ask Qn.211 
or bed bottle - ask Qn.212 
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Tf uses bednan (6) 

210. Does (she) keep it handy, or does (she) have to call 
someone to give (her) the hedpan during the day? 

Keeps it handy 1 

Has to call • 2 

Tf keens handy (l) 

(a) Who empties it? 


GO ON TO Qn.214 UNLESS 

also uses catheter, tube - ask Qn.211 

or bed bottle - ask Qn.212 


If has to call (2) 

(b) Who gives- it to (her) and empties it? 

gives it to her 

empties it 

(c) About how many times a day does (she) usually 

need to be given a bedpan? . . . . 

(d) And what about during the night? Does (she) need it 

Practically every night . . 
RUNNING Two or three times a week 

PROMPT About once a week 

Not very often? 


If uses at least once a week (6, 7. 8) 

(i) On the nights (she) does call someone is it usually 
only once, or is it more often? 

Usually only once . , 

(if more often, specify usual No. of times 

number of times) 

GO ON TO Qn.214 UNLESS 

also uses catheter, tube - ask Qn.211 

or bed bottle - ask Qn.212 


If uses tube or catheter (7) 

211. Does (she) need any help because (she) 
has to use the tube (catheter)? 


If needs help (l) 

(a) What needs to be done? 


Yes 
No . 


GO ON TO Qn.214 
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care 6 - 


If uses bottle (8) - ask Qns. 212 and 213 

212. Does he have to call someone to give him the bottle ? or 
does he keep it handy during the day? 

Has to call 

Keeps it handy .... 


1 ask (a) 

2 


If has to call h.) 

(a) About how many times a day does he have to ask for it? 


213. And what about during the night? Do.es he keep it handy, 
or does he have to call someone during the night? 


Has to call . . . 
Keeps it handy 


Y ask (a)(b) 
X 


If has to call (y) 
(a) Does this happen 


RUNNING 

PROMPT 


Practically every night . . 
Two or three times a week 

About once a week 

Not very often ? 


(b) And on the nights he has to call someone, is it usually 
only once, or is it more often? 


Usually only once . 

(If more often specify No. of times 

usual number of times) 


6 

7 

8 
9 


ASK ALL 


214. Can (she) brush and comb (her) hair, or does someone have 
to do it f-or (her)? 

Bald 

Can brush or comb own hair . 
Someone has to do it 

215. Can (she) dress or undress (herself), or change (her) 
clothes without help, or does someone have to help (her)? 


X 

1 

2 


If needs helti (5) 
(a) Can (she) do 


RUNNING 

PROMPT 


Can dress/undress . . 4 on to Qn.216 
Needs help 5 ask (a) 


Most of (her) own dressing 7 

Only some things for (herself) 8 

or Do you have to do practically all 

(her) dressing for (her)f . 9 
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216. Can (she) change (her) position in led without 
someone helping (her)? 


Can change position 
Needs help 


Tf needs help (4). 

(a) How often during the day does (she) need help to 
change (her) position in bed? 


(b) How often during the night [does (she) need help 
changing (her) position in bed]? 


Code Qns. 217 and 218 if observed or already known, otherwise 
ask subject or proxy - 

217. Can (she) make (her) wishes known by speaking? 

If not 

(a) in writing? 

(b) by signs? 

218. Can (she) on (her) own, a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 


get out of bed? 
get out of (her) chair? 
walk unaided (no sticks)? 
use stairs unaided? 
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ASK Qns. 219-221 of PROXY only . ODT OP HEARING OP INFORMANT. 

If interviewing subject, or subject present, go on to Qn. 27 
(white) and defer the rest of- the questions in this section 
till end of interview. Place this page at end of rest of 
Schedule NOW - so you do not forget. 


219. Does (she) have any trouble holding (her) ^ater? 


(a) How often do you have to change (her)? 

(b) Do you use anything to protect the bedding or clothes? 


(i) What do you use? 


(ii) Who supplies (item used)? 

(iii) Do you (someone in household) have to pay for 
them/it? If so, how much? (Note how often) 

If no protection used (2) 

(iv) Does the local authority run a laundry .service to 
help people like yourself? 


Yes 
No , 


1 ask Qn.220 
0 on to Qn.221 


220. Does (she) wet (her) clothes, or the bed? Wets clothes 


2 

3 

4 


Wets bed 
Neither . 


221. Does (she) soil (her) clothes or the bed? Soils clothes ... 



(a)(b) 


Soils bed 
Neither . . 


Check back to Qn.220. If 
code 2 or 3 ask (a), • 


bed (2, 3. 5. 6) 


If soils or wets clothes or 


otherwise go on to Qn.27 
page 16 - main schedule. 


Yes 
No . 


1 ask (i)-(iii) 


2 ask (iv)-(v) 
unless very 
infrequent 


If uses protection (l) 


soiling when 
on to Qn.27 
page 16, main 
schedule 


(v) Did you know you could get pads supplied 
free by the Health Department? 


Yes 

No 

Don't know 


5 

6 
7 


Yes 
No , 


8 


9 


GO ON TO QN.27, page 16, MAIN SCHEDULE 
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